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in every piece 


AYLORD Craftsmen regard every piece 

of furniture they make as a personal 
responsibility. Their tradition is to make it 
beautiful and to make it resist hard wear. 


The man in the picture is one of our 
expert finishers. For nearly 30 years he has 
worked on woods. You see him here work- 
ing on a special finish. He is skilfully shad- 
ing and matching the undertone on a Gaylord 
Book Truck before applying the final finish. 


In all of our products we endeavor to put 
that priceless ingredient, Better Value, which 
means long¢r service to our customers. 


GAYLORD BROS., inc. 


Stockton, Calif. Syracuse, N. Y. 
Makers of Better Library Furniture and Supplies 




















Just published: 
Deutsches Bucherverzeichnis 


(German Book Catalog) 


for the years 1931 - 1935 
(Volumes 17-19 of the complete set) 
A compilation of books, periodicals and maps published by German 
publishers; with a title and subject index. 
Edited by the Bibliographical Department of the 
Borsenvereins der Deutschen Buchhandler zu Leipzig 


mM Me 


Volume XVII, Author-index, A-K 
Price: paper RM 105.-; cloth RM 111.- 


Because of a simplified method of listing titles, the size has been considerably 
reduced without impairing accuracy and completeness. The years 1931-1935, 
with subject index, will comprise 3 volumes. The Catalog is one of the most 
important bibliographical reference books and indispensable for booksellers, 
libraries, scientific institutions, acadernic reading rooms, schools, etc. 






Prospectus is obtainable from publisher 





Verlag des Borsenvereins der Deutschen Buchhandler zu Leipzig 
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JANUARY 


(Continued from February Bulletin) 
Jan. 30. The Book-of-the-Month Club an- 
nounced that Robinson Jeffers, poet, Kather- 
ine Anne Porter, short-story writer, James 
T. Farrell, novelist, and Paul B. Sears, stu- 
dent of soil erosion, will receive the four 
$2,500 fellowships offered by the Club to able 
but neglected authors. The committee of 
judges was composed of Pearl Buck, Edna 
St. Vincent Millay, Christopher Morley, Hey- 
wood Broun, and Joseph Henry Jackson. The 
four books which won the authors their 
jetohine — | pana “a Rh sat + = 

r. Jeffers; Flowering as by Miss 
Porter ; Studs Lonigan by Mr. Farrell, and 
Deserts on the March by Mr. Sears. The 
award to Mr. Farrell had nothing to do with 
the charges of indecency brought against his 
latest book, but the committee was “extremely 
glad that this choice came at this time.” 


an. 31. Wallace Smith, the author of seven 

ks and more than seventy-five short sto- 
-, died at his home in Hollywood, Cal. 

ormer newspaper reporter, he went to 
Hollywood eight years ago and adapted The 
Dove and Two Arabian Knights for the 
silent pictures. He also adapted Bulldog 
Drummond and The Captain Hates the Sea, 
his own novel, for the talking pictures. 


Jan. 31. After a nation-wide search for 
new dramatists, the Bureau of New Plays 
announced the winners of five fellowships 
and scholarships a $8,750 and one award 
of $500. The winner of the latter was Robert 
Wetzel of New York, graduate. of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, for his play Fool’s Hill. 
The winners of the fellowships and scholar- 
ships were Bernard V. er, a student of 
Wesleyan University, Wesley Alan Coutts, 
instructor at the University of South Dakota, 
Janet Marshall, graduate student of Yale 
University, Arthur A. Miller, a student at 
the University of Michigan, and Norman 
Rosten, a graduate student at Brooklyn Col- 
lege. The terms of the awards were criti- 
cized by Sidney Howard, president of the 
Dramatists Guild, and Walter Prichard Eaton, 
professor of play writing at Yale. 


FEBRUARY 


Feb. 2. Marguerite Audoux, the Parisian 
seamstress who an author and won 
the Femina Prize in 1910 for her novel, 


Marie Claire, died in Paris. She took up 
writing when impaired sight prevented her 
from sewing, and spent ten years writing 
her prize-winning novel. 


Feb. 3. William Maxse Meredith, son of 
George Meredith, the novelist and poet, died 


in London, at 72. Besides editing his father’s 
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JAMES T. FARRELL 


Awarded $2500 fellowship; 


of obscenity 


exonerated 


letters, he had written extensively on country 
life. He was a director of Constable & Com- 
pany, publishers, and three times president 
of the Publishers’ Association. 


Feb. 7. The 125th anniversary of the birth 
of Charles Dickens was celebrated thruout 
the world, largely under the auspices of the 
Dickens Fellowship. There are now seventy- 
seven branches of the Fellowship, two of 
them in non-English speaking countries, Den- 
mark and Argentina. There are twenty 
branches in the United States. 


Feb. 8 The British Broadcasting Cor- 
poration canceled a broadcast which was to 
have been made by Caradoc Evans, Welsh 
novelist and dramatist, because he refused 
to delete from the script certain critical 
remarks about the Welsh. Later the novelist 
released the forbidden remarks for publica- 
tion. Some of them were: “We want to 
be. English, When we make our home in 
England the first thing we try to do is lose 
our Welsh accent.” “A Welsh choir’s pre- 
liminary cough is often the most musical 
part of its performance.” 


Feb. 9. Samuel Shipman, author of more 
than thirty plays produced on Broadway, 
among them East is West and Friendly 
Enemies, died at 53 of a heart attack at his 
home in New York City. He was frank to 
admit that he conside his writing more as 
a business than an art. Though his plays 


(Continued on page 454) 














| Keep Your 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 
up-to-date 
with the 


| AMERICANA 
ANNUAL 


The 1937 
EDITION WILL 
BE READY 
APRIL 10 


The AMERICANA 
ANNUAL is _ indis- 
pensable for every 
| library. It contains 
| the latest informa- 
| tion on the year’s 
happenings in sci- 
ence, politics, eco- 
nomics, art, litera- 
ture and many 
| other fields. 


810 Pages 
Many Illustrations 
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A FEW OF THE 
HUNDREDS OF | 
ARTICLES IN THE | 
1937 AMERICANA | 
ANNDAL: 


THE NEW A. A. A. 


by Alfred D. Stedman 
Director, Division of Informa- | 
tion, A. 


CHEMISTRY AND SOILS | 


Chi Dr. Henry G. Knight, 
ief U.S. bureau of Chem- 
istry and So 


LAW—The New Trends | 
and Decisions 


by, Benjamin Werne, S.J.D. | 
itor, Current Legal Thought 


LIBRARY PROGRESS 


Beatrice r Rossell 
7 the pro any Pave As- 
sociation 


WORLD POLITICS 
by Dr. Thomas L. Kibler, 
Ohio State University 


EDUCATION 


by Dr. Edward Alvey, Jr., 
Dean, State Teachers ‘Coll 
Fredericksburg, Va. 


SOCIAL SECURITY | 
by Louis Resnick, U. S. | 
Social Security Board 

AGRICULTURAL CO- 
OPERATION 
by W. J. Maddox, Farm 

edit Administration 

MUSIC 

J. Pitts Sanborn 
usic Critic and Author 
THE = S. ARMY 


oy Bl - Gen. im D. Craig, | 
ief of Staff, U. S. Army 


ORDER FORM 


AMERICANA CORPORATION, 
2 West 45th Street, New York 





Please ship to us, charges prepaid copies 
of THE 1937 AMERICANA ANNUAL in the 
binding checked below: 


[[] Green Cloth.. $8.00 [7 Blue Buckram. 
[[] Fabrikoid .... 


Less 25% if ordered before May 1 
WB 3.37 
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454 Wilson Bulletin for Librarians, March 1937 
Current Library Favorites 
(According to reports from the public libraries of twenty-seven cities *) 
FICTION ‘NON-FICTION 

AUTHOR TITLE Pornts AUTHOR TITLe Points 
1. Margaret Mitchell, Gone With the Wind. 270 %& Heiser, An American Doctor's Odyssey.. 233 
2. W. Edmonds, Drums Along the Mohawk. 168 2. Marjorie Hillis, Live Alone and Like It.. 159 
3. Lloyd Douglas, White Banners.....-..-. 157 3, Alexis Carrell, Man, the Unknown...... 138 
4. Alice Tisdale Hobart, Yang and Yin.... 117 4° Dorothea Brande, Wake Up and Livel... 120 
5. Hervey Allen, Anthony Adverse........- 99 5. Dale Carnegie, How to Win Friends and 
6. M De te Meche. Witecss Mervest 7 PUNE TP OOUEE ob ib ct cccccscccoces 

nee : iy; $0 6.. Henry C. Link, Return to Religion...... 70 
7. Marcia Davenport, Of Lene Geyer Pag ; 7. Brooks, Flowering of New England...... 60 
8. George Santayana, Last Puritan......... 41 8. John Gunther, Inside Europe............ 59 
9. Hugh Walpole, Prayer for My Son...... 40 9. Abbe, Around the World in Eleven Years 57 
10. Jolan Fé'des, Street of the Fishing Cat.. 40 10. Pearson and Allen, Nine Old Men....... 42 
Comment: This month Gone With the Wind has been given first place by all of the reporting libraries, 
one librarian adding “of course’’ to her listing of this title. Of Lena Geyer and Street of the 

Fishing Cat are the newcomers among the fiction titles, and on the non-fiction list we have for 

the first time How to Win Friends and Influence People and Nine Old Men. First place on 

each library’s report counts 10 points, second place 9 points, etc. 

* Atlanta, Baltimore, Birmingham, Boston, Brooklyn, Buffalo, Cleveland, Dallas, Denver, Des 
Moines, Detroit, Indianapolis, Kansas City (Mo.), Los Angeles, Louisville, Memphis, Minneapolis, 
New Orleans, New York City, Newark, Pittsburgh, Portland (Ore.), Salt Lake City, San Francisco, 
Seattle, Springfield (Mass.), and Toronto. 











(Continued from page 452) 
were consistently condemned by the critics, 
most of them enjoyed long runs and were 
financially successful. 


Feb. 9. Edwin Markham, the poet, author 
of The Man with the Hoe and many other 
poems, was officially declared incompetent to 
manage his property by a court in Brooklyn 
“by reason of old age, loss of memory and 
understanding.” He is 84 years old. Accord- 
ing to testimony, his property consists of 
$40,000 in personal property, $12,000 in real 
estate, and an annuity of $5,000 from the 
Academy of American Poets. 


Feb. 10. The one jundredth anniversary 
of the death of Alexander Pushkin was 
widely observed. In Moscow, there were 
processions, mass meetings in public squares, 
gala performances of grand opera, and spe- 
cial performances in the theatres; motion 
picture houses and workers’ clubs. In this 
country a committee, of which Robert Frost 
was chairman, arranged a series of dramatic, 
musical, and educational programs which be- 
gan last month. 


Feb. 11. The Marquis Piero Misciatelli, 
Italian writer and lecturer, died in Rome 
at the age of 54. He founded arid edited 
La Diana in 1926 and during the same year 
was a professor at the University of Siena. 
In 1929 he was Carnegie Visiting Professor 
to Poland and Czechoslovakia and in 1931 was 
a visiting professor at Columbia University. 
Feb. 11. E. M. Delafield, England’s “Pro- 
vincial Lady” (in private life, she is Mrs. 
Arthur Paul Dashwood) arrived in New York 
to begin a six weeks lecture tour. In an 


interview shortly after her arrival she dis- 
closed that she herself sits as a magistrate 
in the petty sessions court of her provincial 
town. “Most of our cases are motor viola- 
tions,” she explained, “but there are many 
problems of women and children. We often 
have cases involving separation orders. The 
old gentlemen magistrates are terribly sticky 
sometimes, mumbling about ‘whom God hath 
joined,’ and maybe the poor woman has a 
terrible time with her husband spending all 
his wages for drink and beating her up. She 
wants a separation and we need a woman on 
the bench to see she gets it.” 


Feb. 11. A complaint seeking the supres- 
sion of A World I Never Made, the novel 
by James T. Farrell, as “obscene, lewd and 
lascivious was dismissed by a magistrate in 
Homicide Court in New York City. The 
complaint was lodged by John S. Sumner, 
of the New York iety for the Suppression 
of Vice, against the Vanguard Press. As in 
Ulysses, the magistrate based his opinion on 
his own ‘personal reaction to the whole book 
rather than on the parts submitted as evi- 
dence. Among the witnesses who testified in 
defense of the book were Bernard De Voto, 
Carl Van Doren, and Heywood Broun. 


Feb. 15. Preston Gibson, whose plays were 
popular successes twenty years ago, died in 
New York. He wrote Fate, Cupid’s Trick, 
Success, and The Turning Point, which ran 
for the entire season of 1909-10. As.a writer 
for the Washington Post he made news by 


dropping baseballs from the top of the Wash- 
ington Monument to Gabby Street, baseball 
catcher. He was one of the founders of the 


New Theatre in Chicago. 
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The ti 


HE ebb and flow of human affairs is as 





ceaseless and ever-changing as _ the 
ocean’s tide. Today—after seven long, dis- 
couraging years of depression—once more 
the tide is in! 


Librarians of America may justly take 
pride in their depression record . . . in the 
dauntless spirit maintained in the face of 
vastly increased needs for library service 
on drastically reduced budgets. Library 
Bureau, too, is deeply grateful for the many 
opportunities given it to be of special serv- 
ice during these trying times. We are proud 
that no compromise has ever been made 
with quality to meet a price level incon- 
sistent with honest workmanship and ma- 
terials; that our research actually has been 
increased during the past seven years to 
bring you a bigger, better line of library 
equipment today; that our service to you 
is more comprehensivé than ever before. 


We believe these principles are fundamen- 


de is in 





tally “good business”. Our proof? Simply 
this partial list of recent Library Bureau 


installations: 


RUNDEL MEMORIAL LIBRARY ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Catalog cases and charging desks 
MASSILLON PUBLIC LIBRARY... . MASSILLON, OHIO 
Period design wood furniture 
UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI ....... COLUMBIA, MO. 
Steel book stacks — eight levels 
SMITH COLLEGE ......... NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Steel book stacks — five levels 
UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH .. . PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Specially designed wood furniture 
BAYONNE HIGH SCHOOL........ BAYONNE, N. J. 
Standard library furniture 
AGNES SCOTT COLLEGE ......... DECATUR, GA. 
Technical wood furniture 
L. A. COUNTY MEDICAL SOCIETY . LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
Steel book stacks 
WYANDOTTE HIGH SCHOOL . .. KANSAS CITY, KAN. 
Complete wood equipment 
STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE ...... DENTON, TEX. 
Steel book stacks and wood furniture 


ST. THOMAS COLLEGE........ ST. PAUL, MINN. 
Steel book stacks 
UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS ...-+-c-cc AUSTIN, TEXAS 


Museum cases 


LIBRARY BUREAU DIVISION...REMINGTON RAND INC. 


465 WASHINGTON 
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OHN STEINBECK, whose latest novel, 

Of Mice and Men, has been chosen by The 
Book-of-the-Month Club as its March selec- 
tion, lives with his wife in the small town of 
Los Gatos, Calif. After their marriage five 
years ago in Los Angeles, they lived for a 
while in Monterey, the scene of his novel, 
Tortilla Flat. There they owned a launch 
and spent much of their time sailing and 
fishing. The fish were a valuable addition 
to their meager budget for they lived on 
twenty-five dollars a month. 7 Se 

Steinbeck was born in Florida ‘and lived 
there until he was eight years old when his 
family moved to California. His father was 
born and lived most of his life in Salinas 
where he was county treasurer for many 
years. Sixty years ago his mother taught in 
the tiny red school house of the Big Sur, 
that rugged country of ranges and cliffs which 
provides the locale for some of Steinbeck’s 
work. He was a member of the first survey- 
ing party that ever went down into the Big 
Sur country, when there was no motor road 
but only steep, precipitous bridle paths and 
mule tracks. He remembers the time when 
many families lived down there. “It was not 
always as deserted as it is now,” he says, 
“and I think one has that feeling very defi- 
nitely, that people lived there long, long ago, 
and have left their presence.” 


At intervals for a period of eight years he 
attended Stanford University but was not 
entirely happy there until it was understood 
that he wasn’t anxious for a degree but 
wanted to study only what interested him. 
For several years he traveled about the coun- 
try getting jobs wherever he could. He 
worked as a reporter on a New York news- 
paper but got fired because he couldn’t or 
wouldn’t report facts as he found them but 
only the poetry or philosophy he saw in them. 
He helped carry bricks for the building of 
Madison Square Garden, and worked as a 
chemist and a painter’s apprentice. He spent 
one silent snow-bound winter as the caretaker 
of an estate at Lake Tahoe. 


He is thirty-two years old and has been 
described as “of giant height, with fair hair 
and fair moustache, and eyes the blue of the 
Pacific on a sunny day, and a deep, quiet, 
slow voice. He belongs to the coast, the 
Monterey bay, the ranges and cliffs of the 
Big Sur country.” He reads books on physics, 
philosophy, and biology, but very little fic- 


John Steinbeck 








JOHN STEINBECK 


tion, altho he likes the writers who had leisure 
to think deeply about what they wrote— 
Thackeray, for instance. 


His first book, Cup of Gold was published 
in 1929; Pastures of Heaven, the second, was 
issued in 1932, and his third To a God Un- 
known came out in 1933. They were not 
successful financially for the three together 
did not sell more than 3000 copies. Steinbeck 
had almost given up hope of making a living 
by writing by the time his fourth novel, 
Tortilla Flat, was published in 1935. It at- 
tracted considerable attention, no fewer than 
eight editions were published, and, with the 
sale of the motion picture rights, Steinbeck, 
for the first time in his life, was able to look 
forward to at least a year or so of economic 
comfort. With its success he gained some 
recognition and his fifth book, Jn Dubious 
Battle (1936), achieved a respectable sale. 
The initial printing of his latest novel, Of 
Mice and Men, including that of the Book- 
of-the-Month Club, will be over one hundred 


thousand copies. a 


Steinbeck has been compared with D. H. 
Lawrence “because, like Lawrence, he recog- 
nizes the inscrutable law of the instincts.” 
“Like all truly creative writers,” wrote Ben 
Abramson, “he treats not of surfaces and 
consequences but of that which is at the root 
of all human happiness and misery, all class 
struggle and social injustice: human char- 
acter.” 
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Complete and 
Satisfying 


Answers 


to questions on any subject will 
be found in the new MERRIAM- 
Wesster. A wealth of encyclo- 
pedic information on law, business, 
manufacturing, medicine, aviation, 
radio, sound pictures, gems, coins, 
birds, insects, plants, color and 
thousands of other topics. And, in 
addition, more regular “dictionary 
information” than any other ref- 
erence book contains. 


THE NEW MERRIAM-WEBSTER 





“The Supreme Authority” 


WEBSTER’S 
NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY Second Edition 


600,000 entries (122,000 more than 
in any other dictionary.) 12,000 
terms illustrated, 3,350 pages. 
Write for free new illustrated 
pamphlet. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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LAND OF TOMORROW 

By SHIRLEY SEIFERT 

Ready March 15th $2.50 
Millions who have read Miss Seifert’s 

stories in more than thirty magazines 
McCall’s, Woman’s Home Companion, 
ed Book, Good Housekeeping, Saturday 

Evening Post, Collier’s, Liberty, etc.) 

will welcome this stirring novel. 





irass, its » its 
white fences, will hold the reader’s attention to the 
end. 5s moving, at times tragic story 
of American lifi 


LOVE, HONOR AND NEGLECT 


A Romance by VIDA HURST 
Author of SLANDERED, No Recrets, etc. $2. 00 


Now Ready 

The sparkling story of the high low 

of a young couple’s ‘“‘first year.” Bill promise’ to 
Konor and cherish bul wes too busy trying to 


support his wife to endearments. Add 
the meddling 8 parents and Bill’s mother 
and you have the kind story the divorce courts 
air every day. 


HONEYMOON DELAYED 
pe ae 5 By -— 2.00 
Now Ready $ 3 


ni while ceremony 
kidnapped the bride as she was 
about to leave on her honeymoon. 


THOU SHALT NOT LOVE 
A Romance b 
ALMA SIOUX SCARBERRY 
Author of Rarnsow Over Broapway, $2.00 
etc. Ready April 15th 


The story of stout, dowdy Jocelyn (Josh) Kelvin, 
Clothes nor p24 EB her work oS 
vice to the lovelorn. When she ee 
stepped from i routine we whirl of excit- 
Not Love’’l 
A GUIDE TO FICTION WRITING 
By KOBOLD KNIGHT z 
Now Ready $2 00 


OF te quotes valng 1 tho beans. This book 
differs from most in that pages 


A KEY TO ENGLISH 


ARCHITECTURE 
By T. D. ATKINSON $2.00 
to 







Now Ready 


Famous in England for his standard text 
the subject, the author covers from Saxon 
the 20th Century. Cast in historical form, 
includes critical a tion of English architecture. 
janie plates and 





286 FirrH Ave., New YORK 
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VER FISING PAGFS REMOVES 


Constance Rourke 


YONSTANCE ROURKE, who has been 
called our foremost scholar of frontier 
legend, was born in Cleveland on Novem- 
ber 14, 1885, and grew up in Grand Rapids, 
which is still her -+home. She graduated from 
Vassar in 1907, receiving an award from the 
Borden Fund for foreign study and travel. 
In 1908 and 1909 she was a student at the 
Sorbonne in Paris. During these years and 
also in 1910 she spent so much time studying 
in libraries that she gives as her occupation 
for this period, “reader in the Bibliothéque 
Nationale and the British Museum.” In 1910 
she returned to the United States and became 
an instructor in English at. Vassar where she 
remained until 1915. 


The workin which she has specialized—it 
has been called “living research”—has made 
it necessary for her to visit all parts of the 
country. She has known old-time lumber- 
jacks in Michigan and. listened to their songs 
and stories. She has talked with old min- 
strels, vaudeville actors, theatrical managers, 
stage coach drivers, and miners in the West, 
and with mountaineers in many parts of the 
country. With their help she has tracked 
down old ballads, songs, stories, and folk- 
tales, and made them a part of our written 
literary history. 


Her discoveries of unknown material in 
out-of-the-way places—in old diaries, alman~ 
acs, prints and paintings, folk-songs and stories 
—have been outstanding. She has been as 
energetic and resourceful in collecting items 
of frontier legend as others have been in 
collecting antique furniture or old glass. In 
preparing to write her best-known book, 
American Humor, she spent several years in 
careful research which took her into many 
States. 


Her latest book, Audubon, had its origin 
in her concern with American frontiers. 
“Audubon’s writings, imperfect as he knew 
them to be,” she writes, “are essential to a 
knowledge of frontier life along the Ohio and 
in Louisiana during a significant period.” Her 
preparation for the writirig of this book is a 
good example of the method of research 
which she employs. In Louisiana it con- 
sisted of “leisurely conversations, rides thru 
an enchanting country, the consideration of 
libraries which had their beginnings before 
Audubon’s time, music with which he was 
certainly familiar, and portraits of people 
whom he knew.” She followed on the trail 
of Audubon’s wanderings along the Ohio 
river, a journey which she found both profit- 
able and pleasurable. “The time was favor- 
able, late spring; the rivers of the green, 
spacious valley were high, the journey full of 
fortunate accidents.” 


Her first book, Trumpets of Jubilee, which 
consisted of biographies of Henry Ward 
Beecher, Lyman Beecher, Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, Horace Greeley, and P. T. Barnum, 





CONSTANCE ROURKE 


was published in 1927. Troupers of the Gold 
Coast, a study of the life of Lotta Crabtree, 
appeared in 1928, and American Humor in 
1931. Her name was placed on the Nation’s 
Honor Rolj of 1934 for this book. Davy 
Crockett, (1934) is a biography of our out- 
standing frontiersmam This book and Audu- 
bon were written primarily for younger read- 
ers but the chapter ‘6n bibliographical sources 
in the back of each book contains material of 
scholarly interest and value. 

At present MiSs Rotirke is editor of, the 
index of Americap design, a federal art proj- 
ect which will provide pictorial records of 
objects that reveal American traditions in the 
useful and decorative arts. 





APRIL BOOK CLUB CHOICES 


Book of the Month Club 
Bread and Wine, by Ignazio Silone. Harper 


Literary Guild 
Away from It All, by Cedric Belfrage. Simon 
& Schuster 
Alternative choice: Memoirs of George Sherston, 
by Siegfried Sassoon. Doubleday 


Junior Literary Guild 

Older boys: On the Air, by John J. Floherty. 
Doubleday 

Older girls: Weather, by Gayle Pickwell. Hugh 
F. Newman & Co. 

Intermediate group: New World Builders, Thrill- 
ing Days with Lewis and Clark, by Blanche Woods 
Moorehead. Winston 

Primary group: Dancing Cloud, by Conrad and 
Mary M. Buff. Viking : 


Catholic Book Club 
Hero Breed, by Pat Mullen. McBride 


Book Union (March choice) 
Let e Live, by Angelo Herndon. Random 


House 
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Fan Mail, Library Version 
By Elizabeth Griggs * 
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HAVE you ever watched little first- 

termers going aimlessly around the 
library with their pleasure reading lists, 
while you, twenty-deep in reference 
questions for eighth-termers, could not 
get away to help them? And have you, 
after the rush, found the first-termers 
gone and wondered if they had found 
books they wanted or had gone away 
with no books or, worse still, with ones 
they didn’t want? What have you done 
about it? 


* Librarian, Grant High School, 


The problem bothered me, though I 
know that in a school of 2600 if you’re 
the only trained librarian and have but 
one assistant, you can’t do everything 
and be everywhere. So I have experi- 
mented from year to year with various 
plans for making first-term contacts. 
One plan so useful I have kept it for 
several years, is that of going, at the 
beginning of each term, to all first-term 
rooms, talking about the library and giv- 
ing mimeographed information sheets, 


Portland, Oregon. 
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notebook size, about its use. As an in- 
troduction to the mechanics of the li- 
brary and to the librarian this is effec- 
tive, but it still leaves the children to 
shift for themselves. A few, with this 
introducution, will ask for help, but 
most first-termers are timid about break- 
ing into a group of upper-termers asking 
questions at the desk. 

A more effective solution of the prob- 
lem, though still only a partial one, was 
provided by the head of the English de- 
partment, quite unintentionally thru try- 
ing to solve a difficulty of her own. She 
told me casually that her two first-term 
classes were writing letters to me and 
hoped I wouldn’t mind. I didn’t, but I 
asked why they wrote to me. 

The teacher replied: “Because the as- 
signments in the book are so silly— 
‘Write a letter to your cousin John in 
the country telling him what streetcars 
look like.’ ‘Write a letter to your best 
friend describing a trip you took this 
summer.’ It’s hard to write to imagin- 
ary people about such uninteresting 
topics. Naturally youngsters prefer to 
write to real people about real things. 
Whom would they all know, at least by 
sight? You. What would be something 
in which they’d all have some interest? 
Books, because they have all read some 
book. Will you pencil a suggestion for 
a book on each letter if I send them to 
you ?” 

Amused and interested, I was glad to 
comply. The letters came, sixty or so, 
if I recall, on everything from notebook 
paper to lurid lavender stationery, funny 
in their childish formality and notions of 
the correct thing to say, and very illumi- 
nating about their book preferences. So 
many of the letters merited more than 
the penciled name of a book and there 
were so many to which I wanted to say 
something special that I wrote each child 
a note on—just to be in the spirit of the 
thing—correct little note paper with 
envelope. 

That night in the after-school rush 
there were several first-termers in the 
group around the desk, every one of 
them beginning his request with a most 
important “You wrote me a letter.” 
Those who didn’t join the crowd around 
the desk hunted their books, letters in 
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hand, and waited until I could help 
them. 

That was the first of what the upper- 
termers call my “fan mail.” The scheme 
has been used with variations for first- 
and second-term English by several 
teachers. For instance, one class wrote 
to me about the types of books they 
liked, I replied with suggestions, and 
they wrote longer letters back, telling 
what they thought of their books. Their 
letters, generally speaking, tell me the 
kind of books they like—if possible giv- 
ing the name of one—and something of 
their hobbies and interests. My letters 
make it clear that the books mentioned 
are only suggested and that I am always 
glad to help them. 


How the Plan Works 


“Ho hum,” you are saying, “here’s an- 
other far-fetched, visionary, impractical 
idea,” but you are wrong. The plan has 
been in use for six years, and it has 
brought results. First, the English de- 
partment appreciates and repays library 
cooperation. Second, I have learned the 
sort of book under-termers like, some- 
thing we are prone to neglect, because 
the reading of the older children is nat- 
urally more interesting to us. I have a 
fairly accurate picture of the reading in- 
terests of first year students and have 
observed that their interests have 
changed from year to year. For in- 
stance, three years ago, many children 
wanted Indian stories. Last year’s group 
wanted adventure. Third, letters are 
more effective than book talks in class, 
because, being personal, they are remem- 
bered. 

More important than these results are 
the effects on the students. They feel 
that the librarian is their friend (didn’t 
she write to them personally?) and they 
are eager to come to the library because 
of. that and because there are books 
recommended just to them. They con- 
sult the librarian from then on, assuming 
that since she knew their special inter- 
ests once she will for four years, no 
matter how they change. This same 
blind trust leads them to read books 
offered, even of higher quality or in 
other fields. A friendly feeling toward 
the high school librarian makes for a 
more friendly and comfortable feeling in 
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all libraries and, incidentally, good con- 
duct. 

“Yes,” you are admitting, “it sounds 
more sensible than I thought at first. 
But what about the time and work in- 
volved?” Of course it takes time and 
it’s work; I’d never deny that writing 
notes each suggesting at least two books 
to seventy-six children as I did last 
week, is work. But each child’s letter is 
a challenge, from the one which demands 
“another adventure story as good as 
Green Mansions only I don’t suppose 
there is one” to the one which says “I 
don’t like to read because I never find a 
book I like to read.” Besides, all of us 
like, if not actually to cry our wares, to 
talk about books. It is only in the large 
number of letters that the work lies, for 
it isn’t necessary to say much in a note, 
as these typical student notes and replies 
from my latest group show. The teacher 
had had the classes only the few weeks 
of this term, and had explained to them 
that the letters were private correspond- 
ence, not to be read by her, so that she 
neither saw nor corrected them. Conse- 
quently, she claims no responsibility for 
content or grammar. 


Dear Mrs. Griggs: 


During the summer I have been reading on 
archeology, and the more I read the better 
I like it. 
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I will be up to the library soon, and would 
like a book on Egyptian archeology. 
Yours sincerely, 
JoHN 


Dear John: 

I’m sorry to say we have no books just on 
Egyptian archeology—you see, you're the first 
person who has asked for one. 

The best one I can think of is Buried Cities 
by Hall, which, as you can see, isn’t just 
about Egypt. 

Do you like to read about how those people 
lived? I do, and there are quite a few books 
about them, like Life in Ancient Egypt, 
Assyria and Babyloma and Rome and the 
Romans. 

If these “substitutes” don’t interest you, 
please come to see me and perhaps we can 
find some which will. 

Yours truly, 


Dear Miss Griggs: 

Reading is my past time if I have a book 
to read. I very seldom get the kind of a 
book I like. I like to read about girls my age 
or younger. I-am fifteen. Some who have 
lost their mother or father, maybe someone 
they liked very well. I lost my mother 2 
years ago and I know how they would feel. 
Or just about girls who are happy. I read 
the book Elsie Dinsmore and like it very well. 
So stories like that is what I like. 

Your loving friend, 
HELEN 


Dear Helen: 

There are quite a few books you would like 
in our library; Jewett’s Betty Leicester whose 
father had to leave her for a summer, for 
instance, the Daughter of the Samurai, Jane’s 
Island by: Allee, and Miss Nancy Prentiss are 
ones I think of now. 
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The reason you have trouble finding books 
you like is, I think, that you don’t choose 
them as if you were choosing a friend, and 
the people in books are really friends. You 
wouldn’t want to eat lunch with such a goody- 
goody as Elsie Dinsmore every day, would 
you? I’d want to pull her hair, I’m sure. 

The books I’ve suggested are about girls 
who are real, and I'll very glad to tell you 
about others when you come to see me. 

Have you read Invincible Louisa? I know 
you'd like her. 

Yours sincerely, 


Dear Miss Griggs: 

This summer I was fortunate enough to be 
able to go to the beach for two weeks. We 
stayed at Yachats, a small town about 30 miles 
from Newport. I was very glad I could go 
there as I am very fond of the ocean, the 
beach, ships and anything pertaining to the 
sea. Naturally I am interested in Nautical 
books. You would know more about stories 
of this kind than I would, so could you look 
some up for me? 

I am also interested in books about girls of 
my age or perhaps a little older, and in stories 
written in the Alcott style. 

If you find any books like the type I have 
mentioned, will you kindly let me know? 

Yours truly, 
HELENE 


Dear Helene: 

Our library has any number of books about 
the sea from pirate stories to the queer little 
animals to be found in it. 

I am going to tell you the names of some 
writers of sea stories and you can find the 
titles when you come to the library; otherwise 
this letter would go on forever. 

Meigs writes easy ones like Trade Wind 
and Clearing Weather. Connolly writes popu- 
lar, amusing tales. Beebe writes about what’s 
in the sea. Masefield sometimes writes about 
boys at sea, and Conrad, who isn’t as easy to 
read, writes for those who really love the 
ocean. 

So there you are with several kinds, and 
I'll help you find the books if you come to 
the library. 

Yours truly, 


I write only about a hundred such 
notes a term, because the teachers are 
considerate about not all asking for them 
at once. It is true that the rest of the 
four hundred or so first-termers are still 
not reached personally, which is why I 
say the method is only partially effective. 
However, I think that those who have 
letters influence the others, because there 
are frequent requests for “the book you 
wrote my friend about.” The suggested 
books are always read, often each of 
those mentioned in a individual note. 
And the results, I believe, are more than 
worth the time and effort. 
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Only last week a small boy whose face 
was faintly familiar asked me to help 
him find a book, and produced a note, 
complete with envelope, rather battered, 
but still recognizable as one of the first 
lot written. 

“Yes,” he explained when I questioned 
him, “it’s my brother’s. He may make 
the team at the university this year; he’s 
a soph now.” 

“And he saved that note all this time?” 

“Sure. He never had a letter before. 
And then we thought I could use it.” 





LIBRARY VISIT 


ARTHA B. MERRELL, librarian at 

Superior, Wisconsin, sends us “a copy of 
a poem received by our children’s librarian 
after a visit to the library by a fifth grade 
class in a school a mile and a quarter away. 
We have had several of the youngsters ex- 
claim, ‘Oh boy, this is fun!’ when, delving into 
the mysteries of the card catalog, they dis- 
cover there really is a solution; but this is the 
first time they have become lyric over the 
class instruction here.” 


OUR TRIP TO THE LIBRARY 


Monday we went to the library 
On the other side of town. 

The day was warm and sunny; 
The leaves were fluttering down. 


We scuffed the leaves as we walked along, 
Enjoying the beautiful weather, 

Some of us felt like singing a song, 
As we skipped along together. 


We reached the spears safe and sound, 
Our teacher ushered us in, 

We found our places and sat right down, 
All ready to begin. 


The librarian said, “Children, look, 
T’ll show you how to use a book. 
Don’t break its back, or se its face, 
Or the poor little thing will be a disgrace.” 


We learned to use the card catalog, too. 
She said to us, “Now, children, if you 
Wish to find a book that’s new, 
This will tell you what to do.” 


We tried, and sure enough we could 
Find anything from gold to wood. 
We all were busy as could be, 
It was a pleasant sight to see. 


The hands of the clock went round so fast. 
We had to hurry back home at last 

And each one said as he passed the door, 
I hope we can soon come and learn some more. 


The Colby College Library has published 
a check-list of the Thomas Hardy collection 
in the Colby College Library. This list has 
been compiled by Professor Carl J. Weber, 
head of the English department, and covers 
one hundred fifty-two pages. 

The check-list is for sale at $1.50 per copy 
Orders should be sent to Colby library. 
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An Historical Society in the Library 
By Pearl I. Field * 


NOTHING else that Legler Branch 

has done as a community project 
has had such fruitful returns as the 
work of gathering a local historical col- 
lection. The public has responded in in- 
terest and cooperation beyond expecta- 
tions. Every group in the community 
has shown enthusiasm in assisting the 
branch, either by actual contributions of 
historical material, by soliciting friends 
for gifts or loans, or by active participa- 
tion in programs or on committees. 
Many have given generously of time and 
effort in building up the collection and 
in advertising the work. The organiza- 
tion of the West Side Historical Society 
and its incorporation have shown how 
seriously the idea has possessed the 
“Early Settlers.” 


The rapid growth of the movement, 
not only at Legler Branch but in five 
other communities where branch libra- 
ries have fostered the plan, indicates the 
pride that neighbors have in their own 
particular sections, and the sentiment 
that unites the people who have lived in 
that section. They have shared a com- 
mon environment and identical interests. 
Old friendships and youthful experi- 
ences, loyalty to the elders who have 
helped to build the district, and a certain 
nostalgic feeling for the days that are 
gone seem to be the elements upon which 
the success of the movement has been 


based. 


The idea of collecting local historical 
material is not new in Chicago. The 
Austin Branch of the Public Library has 
been assembling material for some time. 
Mr. Roden, whose interest in Chicago 
history amounts to a hobby, suggested to 
Legler Branch that here too a collection 
might be started. Prompted by this idea 
of assembling photographs of persons 
and sites, old maps, newspaper clippings, 
programs, leaflets, class pictures, per- 
sonal narratives of early settlers, etc., a 
canvas was made for names of old resi- 
dents among the members of the most 
active organization in the district, the 
Business Men’s Club, many of whose 
families had come when there was noth- 


ing here but prairie land. Names of 
those who had survived the hardy days 
and still lived here and of those who had 
scattered to different points of the city 
were slowly listed. 

The president of the club, the son of 
the pioneer merchant in the neighbor- 
hood, was particularly helpful and inter- 
ested and offered to donate the use of a 
booth at the Spring Festival of the 
neighborhood Athletic Club, where old 
relics could be placed and an appeal 
made to the public for like material. His 
offer was promptly accepted and a loan 
collection of old photographs, clippings, 
programs, etc., was prepared and placed 
on display for the three days of the 
festivities. Folders for distribution, de- 
scribing the purpose of the exhibit and 
enclosing blanks for names of those who 
could contribute pictures, etc., or who 
were known to have such material, were 
also donated by this friend. Attractive 
signs were made by the advertising de- 
partment of his store. Two library 
assistants were on duty to answer ques- 
tions and greet the visitors who regis- 
tered their own names and names of 
friends. This was in May 1930. 

Since such a great interest was shown 
in the idea, it occurred to us that it might 
be worth while to invite a group of per- 
sons to meet at the library and discuss 
having a West Side Room in the branch. 
It would give us an opportunity to ask 
for contributions and loans. We were 
anxious to locate certain pictures and 
certain information and felt that the 
work would move more rapidly if we 
could get the group together and talk 
things over. 


The First Meeting 


An evening meeting was called during 
the first week of the following October 
in the library and invitations, again do- 
nated by this public spirited man, were 
sent to those whose names had been 
listed. A program was announced con- 
sisting of a speaker, a well known judge, 
and several old settlers, who had volun- 
teered to tell of early days and so start 


* Librarian, Henry E. Legler, Regional Branch, Chicago Public Library. 
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the discussion. We had no idea how 
many would respond to our efforts nor 
how successful we would be in launching 
the plan. West Side pictures, etc., were 
placed on the public bulletin boards, to- 
gether with an appeal for more. Further 
information was requested in identifying 
persons or giving dates for historic items 
already collected. 

The branch building was practically 
turned over to the group that night. 
Over 150 persons came, old and young, 
and such a good time as they had greet- 
ing old friends, chuckling over old class 
pictures and street scenes, talking over 
the old days! Funny old pictures of 
now dignified citizens, on tandems and 
all dressed up in proper bicycle attire 
and ladies in plumed hats taking tally-ho 
rides, the family auto of an early vin- 
tage, and the Sunday School picnic, were 
all there to the amusement of the visi- 
tors. It was difficult to assemble an 
audience. They were so happy looking 
over pictures and greeting their old 
neighbors. This was something we 
learned from the first meeting, that the 
reception and exhibit were attractions 
enough to draw the crowds. They did 
settle down to listen to the prepared 
talks and after each speaker had finished 
others were on their feet to add their 
anecdotes, or tell of other experiences. 
A stenographic report was made of the 
talks for the preservation of any his- 
torical information they might offer. A 
friend of the movement had sent cider 
and doughnuts for refreshment and it 
was near midnight before the library 
closed. Each one as he left begged us to 
call another meeting soon. Names of 
those attending were registered and 
names of friends who might be inter- 
ested in a future meeting were left with 


us. 
Permanent Organization 


Since that night we have held an an- 
nual meeting each October, the attend- 
ance averaging over 350 persons. They 
come early and they stay late. There is 
always an exhibit of old material col- 
lected during the year and always a re- 
quest for more. For the past few years 
all the expenses of the meetings, includ- 
ing invitations, postage, and light re- 
freshments, have been donated by a few 
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of the local men and women. At the 
1931 meeting it was voted that there be 
a permanent organization. The branch 
librarian was made honorary life presi- 
dent, and representative business men 
were elected president and treasurer. 
One of the head library assistants who 
had done much effective work interview- 
ing and visiting early settlers, and col- 
lecting and sorting the historical mate- 
rial, was elected secretary-historian. 

Well known local persons whose fam- 
ilies date far back in the history of the 
district, have appeared on the programs. 
Gifts and loans of value have come in 
in quantities. The Secretary-historian 
gives one afternoon a week to the work 
of collecting historical data and writing 
down personal narratives as she inter- 
views the older people of the locality. 

It has been surprising to us how fre- 
quently the collection is used and the 
variety of needs it answers. In 1931 we 
were called upon to assist in celebrating 
the fiftieth anniversary of the depart- 
ment store whose owners had done so 
much for us. Two windows were 
dressed to form a part of their program. 
Old pictures of well knowr residents, old 
street scenes compared with pictures of 
present day sites, etc., made attractive 
windows and did much to bring us new 
material. Several historical sketches of 
community episodes have been written 
for the local papers. Requests have 
come for photographs of relatives from 
families who have none, and even for 
pictures of former homes. The Chicago 
Surface Lines made wide use of the col- 
lection in a publicity campaign. Mate- 
rial was needed for a “talking picture,” 
they were preparing showing the out- 
standing street crossings in the city and 
they wanted to compare the old and the 
new. They were so grateful for our 
assistance that they presented us with 
copies of many pictures which their re- 
search workers had collected. 

When the name of one of the impor- 
tant streets was changed, the collection 
furnished biographical and _historical 
material for the use of committees and 
civic leaders who were campaigning 
against the change, both for publicity in 
the local and city papers as well as for 
information for the hearing before the 
City Council. 
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A RARE PHOTOGRAPH IN THE WEST SIDE HISTORICAL SOCIETY COLLECTION 


This 1902 Packard was sold without horn, 


furnished by the buyer. 


lights, 
Note the gas tank on the running board, the horn on the side of 


top, or windshield. These had to be 


the hood, and the bulb beside the seat. 


The Chicago Title and Trust Company 
in its work of gathering historical data 
on land values in Chicago found much 
in our files. A full page advertisement 
in the leading city newspapers quoted 
the source of the reference and gave full 
credit to the society. 

Social service workers and university 
students of sociology use the files in 
their studies of the community. 

A dramatic group has specialized in 
acting and presenting plays founded on 
incidents of neighborhood history. This 
movement was backed by the local news- 
papers who have always been generous 
in giving us space and publicity. 

Dates and names are frequently re- 
quested by individuals and by local and 
city newspapers. Not long ago one of 
the newspapers called upon us to furnish 
the picture and history of an outstanding 
old residence in the district. 

In 1935 the West Side Historical 
Society incorporated. Active committees 
were named to work on Program, Re- 
search, and Public Relations. These 
committees have undertaken an exten- 
sive program. The membership now 
numbers 409 annual members and 12 life 
members. A list of interested persons 
numbering well over 1400 is kept for in- 
vitations to the annual meetings and for 


reference. The membership committee is 
responsible for the publication of a quar- 
terly bulletin. The first number appeared 
in May and is a dignified, worthy piece 
of work. 

The research committee is busy get- 
ting old pictures and having photographs 
taken of old houses and street scenes. 
They are following up various leads and 
unearthing new sources of information. 
An elaborate program of research covers 
every phase of life on the West Side. 
The committee is a large one and has 
enlisted the aid of several retired busi- 
ness and professional men who have 
made this a leisure time pursuit. 

The president, a man of wide cultural 
background, connected with several his- 
torical societies, contributed one hundred 
dollars to be used in awarding prizes to 
the persons donating the best material. 
Three prizes were awarded. This was 
done to stimulate interest in our work 
and increase the collection. Schools were 
solicited and much publicity was given to 
the project. It led to the addition of 
valuable photographs. Historical tours 
are a part of the program. The first one 
was a trip to the scene of the Haymarket 
riot. A preliminary meeting was held at 
the branch at which a survivor of the 

(Continued on page 499) 








Activities 1n Adult Education’ 


A library’s success can be gauged by the 
mental stimulation, the liberalizing culture, 
and the influence for thoughtful understand- 
ing of the problems of our national life that 
it renders the individuals in its community. 
The obligation to promote these ends is a 
responsibility of public libraries, small and 
large. 


Though no fixed pattern for achieving this 
goal can or should be laid down, the ex- 
periences of others may be helpful both in 


clarifying objectives and in suggesting means 
for attaining these objectives. Realizing that 
the methods followed by large libraries may 
not be applicable in smaller institutions the 
Adult Education Board of the A.L.A. is 
sponsoring this series of articles primarily to 
present case records of activities in selected 
small libraries. 
Ratpw A. ULveLInG, Chairman 
A.L.A. Board on the Library 
and Adult Education 


A READERS’ ADVISER IN A SMALL CITY LIBRARY 
By Viarda Clark Brubeck * 


it was only last October that we instituted 
a readers’ advisory service. During the 
summer, while engrossed with the necessary 
preparations and a little impatient to start this 
fascinating work, I anticipated that I should 
feel very proud when we could boast of this 
modern service for adult readers. Today I 
am a little ashamed that we have just in- 
augurated a service which we should have 
been giving these many years, just as we re- 
serve books, provide story hours, maintain a 
rental collection, and hold book review meet- 
ings. 

Perhaps many a librarian of a small library 
feels that her readers are not interested in 
systematic reading because no one has ven- 
tured to ask for any definite reading program. 
Perhaps she feels that her staff is too small, 
or that no one member is qualified to handle 
that phase of service, or there is no staif 
member whose schedule will permit additional 
duties. Maybe it is a question of an inade- 
quate book collection or appropriation. If any 
one of these reasons, or all of them, deter 
you, do not let them stand in your way; 
rather let them be your incentives for in- 
augurating the work. We felt the need of 
this important service because of all these 
handicaps. We have a very limited budget; 
but what better way can be found to increase 
our appropriation than by first rendering in- 
valuable service. Because we have a ridicu- 
lously small staff, with the librarian the only 
one professionally trained, it would logically 
fall to her lot to carry on the work (one more 
task to add to an already full program) ; but 
what better opportunities present themselves 


to her than these informal contacts with the 
readers to keep her in touch with their needs. 
No one had ever asked us for a reading 
course or any kind of directed reading. That 
did not mean that no one wanted reading 
courses. We know now that there were many 
who did. Our staff is too busy for good loan 
desk work. Too many readers “apologize for 
interrupting” an assistant to ask about this 
book or that one. Likewise there is very little 
time for serious reference work in the course 
of a busy evening. It is because of this de- 
plorable condition and inadequate service that 
it seemed to us that a readers’ adviser was 
our most urgent need. 

Because of all our handicaps are we, as 
librarians, to sit back and be contented merely 
to “carry on” an uninteresting, unenterprising 
institution, rendering a meagre service because 
of a meagre income? How much better it is 
to make the best of an unfortunate situation, 
keep abreast of the times, and do everything 
in our power to render 100 per cent service. 
How infinitely more interesting our work be- 
comes, and how much more purposeful is our 
goal, when we are guided by a confirmed 
policy: that of recognition as an educational 
force in our community. 

Before we could consider readers’ advisory 
service, we had other work to be done. In 
fact, our readers’ advisory service is a direct 
outgrowth of two years of concentrated effort 
in carrying on a well rounded program of li- 
brary service that would reach all classes of 
people and render a service to meet their 
needs. 

We receive an annual income of thirty-eight 
cents per capita. Our staff is composed of the 
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librarian and two full-time assistants and one 
part-time assistant. At first we seemed to be 
handicapped at every turn, because of a small 
appropriation and equally small staff. Never- 
theless we did set about to improve our 
methods, to be wide awake to new and better 
ways of service, and to undertake everything 
necessary to make our library modern. Every- 
thing we have undertaken has required no 
additional outlay of money. It has rather 
been a reapportionment of our budget, careful 
planning, concentrating all our efforts on the 
essential tasks—selecting the important work 
from the less important. 


We began two and a half years ago by 
endeavoring to interest the people in their li- 
brary. We concentrated all our efforts in 
placing new books on our shelves. After all, 
books are our stock in trade, and we want to 
always keep up a normal and healthy library 
interest with the new books. To make the 
library clean and attractive, it was possible, 
with the help of the P.W.A., to redecorate it 
thruout. Our director’s room, which was 
being used about one hour each month, we 
made into an art gallery to further attract our 
readers. We instituted an annual Book Weck 
tea, programs for adults and children, and 
book exhibits both at the library and in the 
stores in the business district. Last year we 
began a series of monthly book review eve- 
ning meetings with prominent local speakers 
discussing books before capacity audiences. 
The adult education instructor in wood- 
working built us an outside display case 
where we dress up old books in new jackets 
to tell those, who might otherwise pass us by 
unnoticed, about the new books that are avail- 
able to them. We were not able to supply 
enough copies of popular books, so we started 
a rental library to help us add new books to 
our shelves. For two years we have had a 
weekly column in the local newspaper discus- 
sing books and reading, or library activities of 
news value. 


After two years of concentrated effort along 
these lines I feel certain that our citizens 
know that whenever they come to the library 
they can find some new books, or an interest- 
ing exhibit, and that once a month they can 
hear current books discussed by an authority. 
Likewise they know that they will find, at 
their library, help and suggestions regarding 
the outstanding books for children and adults. 


With each new undertaking we have had 
excellent cooperation from the citizens. With- 
out it, of course, we never could have carried 
thru as busy a program. Our people have 
approved, and have been interested in the acti- 
vities of their library. They have been most 
helpful, encouraging, and delightful to work 
with. I think that I am justified in saying 
that, thru our enlarged program, we have 
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made many new friends, and found many loyal 
supporters. Recently, when there was a sum 
of money to be divided, the library was one 
of the four local institutions to receive a 
share—the hospital and the library receiving 
the largest proportion and sharing alike—each 
receiving $7,500.00. This was added to our 
endowment fund, 


With the various activities organized to 
stimulate interest in reading and whet the 
appetite, our immediate need now pointed to 
that of a readers’ adviser: some one to con- 
sider individual adult reading problems, and 
to foster more purposeful reading. 


Organizing the Advisory Service 


Since our staff have always given excellent 
cooperation to any new venture, I felt that 
with our combined efforts to foster readers’ 
advisory service, we could not fail. I sched- 
uled myself to work three evenings each week, 
choosing Monday, Wednesday, and Friday 
evenings. Monday and Friday evenings are 
usually the busiest. Jn the foyer, near the 
entrance, we placed a small desk and beside 
it a bookcase with glass doors which can be 
locked when there is no librarian in attend- 
ance. On the desk we have a sign which 
reads: “Readers’ Adviser—Monday, Wednes- 
day and Friday evenings, 7:00 p.m.—9:00 p.m. 
The librarian will be glad to help you plan a 
program of systematic reading.” Beside the 
desk is a windsor chair for the reader. There 
are two distinct advantages in placing a desk 
and chairs, a bookcase with readers’ advisers 
tools, and establishing definite hours for the 
service: it emphasizes the service and lends 
dignity and importance to it in the minds of 
the people. The furniture and sign advertise 
the service at all times. 


Considerable planning and thought went into 
the preparation of this service. We are for- 
tunate in being located near Buffalo, so that 
it was possible for me to visit the Buffalo 
Public Library and witness the various pro- 
cesses of their busy Readers’ Bureau in all its 
phases. It helped to talk with the readers’ 
advisers, all of whom have been most helpful 
and encouraging, and gracious of their time, 
in showing me their system of records. Their 
advice and generous supply of reading courses 
played no small part in our preparation. It 
took considerable time to gather and arrange 
various courses. If I were to organize such 
a service again, I could be better prepared 
than I was when we first started. 


We began our preparation by assembling all 
reading lists, syllabi, bibliographies, and club 
programs available in our own library. We 
wrote to various libraries for others, and 
checked lists in library periodicals and publi- 
cations. Next we grouped all available aids 
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that would give helpful suggestions to organ- 
ized reading and study by adults. Our next 
step was to expend part of our book fund for 
the best new books that would meet the de- 
mands of serious organized reading. 

We now have some 500 reading courses 
available for consultation by prospective read- 
ers. While our aim is to have the readers 
advisory service well rounded, and a service 
for all library readers, we have, in the begin- 
ning, stressed courses of a popular nature and 
rather general in scope. With these courses 
we were better prepared to meet the need 
with our own book collection. 


The number of colleges and universities 
publishing alumni reading lists is evidence 
enough that there is a great demand for read- 
ing guidance. With these courses we hope 
later to make a definite appeal to their local 
organized groups when we are better organ- 
ized to meet an anticipated demand. The first 
and second series of Alumni Reading Lists 
issued by the University of Michigan, the 
Smith College Directed Reading for Alumnae, 
the University of North Carolina Library Ex- 
tension publications, and the attractive lists 
published by the Enoch Pratt Free Library 
are sufficient in themselves to attract the most 
complacent reader. 


When we thought we were ready to begin, 
we told the story of our new department and 
additional service thru our local newspaper, 
and then and there our readers’ advisory ser- 
vice was definitely launched. Were we pre- 
pared with 500 reading courses? No! How 
were we to know, with the type of service we 
had been giving, that there were so many 
young women with secret ambitions to become 
nurses, bacteriologists, laboratory technicians, 
and to study medicine? We could help the 
prospective nurses and bacteriologists, and 
after a time give some guidance and infor- 
mation as to the requirements and duties of 
a laboratory technician. But the books on 
medicine, we had to explain, were obviously 
too specialized. Likewise we were not pre- 
pared to meet the demands of a young man, 
working in a hospital, who wanted to read all 
about anesthetics and all he could get on 
anatomy. On the first we failed, of course, 
but we could give him something in his study 
of anatomy. Besides this we were confronted 
with another reader who wanted to read 
books dealing with the legal phases of bank- 
ing, and still another patron who was inter- 
ested in bank loans. The first reader we were 
able to help to some extent and for the second 
one we have been able to borrow books to 
keep him well supplied with material. Still 
another breath-taking request came from one 
of our good readers who wanted to read all 
he could find on the philosophy and religion 
of Tibet. 
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However, we were prepared to meet the 
needs of those seeking general knowledge and 
background courses such as: Background of 
knowledge, Literary history and criticism, 
Background of English literature, Forestry 
(for a high school boy who wants to become 
a forest ranger), Adventures in reading, Pho- 
tography, A general background course in 
psychology, Child psychology, General cultural 
reading, Modern religious problems, Around 
the world in books, and Modern English 
novels. Our two most pop'.iar courses have 
been the Background of knowledge and the 
psychology courses. We still have readers 
waiting to begin these courses. With only one 
or two copies of a book it is difficult for those 
taking the same courses. We have some 
readers so eager in their reading that they are 
following two courses at the same time. 

Those who believe that readers’ advisory 
work has a place only in a large library have 
never stopped to consider the many advan- 
tages that a small library has over a large 
one. May I state just a few of the advan- 


tages that we have observed: 
We become better acquainted with our readers 
and understand their needs. 

It is easier to keep in close touch with our readers. 

It is easier to keep the public informed of our 
service. 

Our news spreads faster. 

We have less competition. 

We bring a college course to the reader’s door. 

We can, and we do, find it very desirable to com- 
bine readers’ advisory service with that of work 
with young people. 

We can, and we do, combine readers’ 
service with reference work. 


advisory 


To be sure there are apparent disadvantages. 
That of a limited book collection is perhaps 
the greatest. This can be considerably over- 
come thru inter-library loans and loans from 
the State Library. 

Is a reader’ advisory service needed and ap- 
preciated? When a business man will take 
the time to stop at my office to tell me that 
he read in the paper about this “readers’ ser- 
vice” where one can get individual help in a 
course of planned reading to suit the indi- 
vidual’s needs, and that he considered it “a 
real service,” then we know that it is worth 
while. This same man went on to tell me 
that while he comes in the library occasionally 
for a mystery story, what he really wants, 
but doesn’t know where to begin or what to 
ask for, is some books that will “get me some 
place”—something that will give him a back- 
ground in various fields of knowledge— 
“things that I have missed years ago in an 
interrupted education.” 

With new books, interesting exhibits, book 
review meetings with which we are reaching 
new readers every day, we had still failed to 
reach this man who had a keen desire to read, 
until we established a service where we set 
aside time to talk over individual reading pro- 
grams. 








Pius XI, Librarian-Pope 
By Brother David, C.S.C. * 


EW American librarians are aware that 

one of our most illustrious colleagues 
today lies grievously ill behind the ancient 
walls of the Vatican gardens. That is not to 
say that Pius XI as a librarian is unknown 
in the United States, for it was the splendid 
cooperation and material aid rendered him by 
Americans that enabled him to do wonders 
in reorganizing the Vatican library. But gen- 
erally speaking, the average American is un- 
acquainted with the career of the present pope 
as a librarian. 

Achille Ratti was born in the little town 
of Desio just outside the ‘bustling city of 
Milan on March 31, 1857. Strongly built and 
overflowing with vitality, the young Achille 
grew to manhood—taller than the average 
Italian. His early religious bent soon led him 
to the local seminary and upon graduation he 
entered the Lombard College in the city of 
Rome. Here he distinguished himself and at 
twenty-two received the triple doctorate in 
philosophy, theology, and canon law and was 
elevated to the priesthood. The young man 
then returned to Milan and taught for five 
years in the Greater Seminary. 

But teaching did not hold the heart of the 
young Levite and after five years he joined 
the staff of the great Ambrosian Library of 
Milan. Here he labored twenty-four years 
and accomplished a prodigious amount of 
work—besides his regular duties as assistant 
librarian. During this time he did not forget 
how to play and many of his mountaineering 
adventures are associated with this period. 

However, it is his regular duties as as- 
sistant librarian that appeal particularly to 
bookmen. That the Sovereign Pontiff, spir- 
itual head of hundreds of millions of his 
co-religionists and wielding in his single per- 
son greater moral power than any other 
human being, has had to worry over lost and 
mutilated books, amazes us. That he has 
been concerned about such things as dusty 
shelves and feeble budgets; of noisy students 
and (who knows?) perhaps, difficult col- 
leagues—even as you and I—all this is en- 
couraging to the average humble librarian. 

There were larger libraries in Europe than 
the Ambrosiana but there was none that so 
well caught the modern spirit. Founded in 
1603 and completed in 1609, it was from the 
beginning thrown open to the world—the only 
library in Europe permitting the free use of 
its books to both citizens and scholars. But 
woe to him who stole a book or even used 
one with soiled hands. Pardon for such a 
crime was reserved to the pope alone. But 
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then, books were valued highly in those days. 
Some of the manuscripts housed in the library 
had required a lifetime to complete. It is 
only in the light of such knowledge that we 
moderns are able to understand why the early 
Bibles, for example, were chained. The rattle 
of chains was never heard in the Ambrosiana. 
From the American point of view this ancient 
pile is a nightmare. The bookcases are thir- 
teen feet high and the books are sorted to size. 
This arrangement was never permitted to be 
changed. Nevertheless, this ancient house of 
knowledge has contributed not a little to the 
library of today. 

To give even a meager account of what 
was accomplished by Mgr. Ratti during his 
tenure at the Ambrosiana would require more 
space than is permitted here. Enough to say 
that he is the author of a score of books in 
his own right and editor of many manuscripts 
which had lain dormant for centuries. His 
accomplishments as a linguist made his aid 
to scholars particularly welcome. He not only 
helped them in their research but often made 
unsolicited translations of difficult passages. 


The future pope had looked upon the world 
from the lofty summits of Alpine peaks, but 
it was not until he was sent upon a mission to 
England’s libraries that he saw the world 
from the top of an omnibus. His rides from 
London to Stamford Hill, where he stayed 
while in Britain, were made atop these fa- 
mous vehicles. No doubt it was while here 
that he acquired the habit of always carrying— 
and losing—an umbrella. 


(Continued on page 481) 
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The Library’s Investment Services 
By Marian C. Manley * 


E have investment services at the Busi- 
ness Branch because we feel that 
Newark citizens should have the opportunity 
to consult such material easily. Similar in- 
formation is available in banks and brokers’ 
offices, but only in the public library can it 
be studied with freedom. When we have 
investment data, we are not only providing 
a help for those who wish to be intelligent 
about the distribution of their funds, but also 
we accumulate an important file of economic 
information. Students at the Business Branch 
do not refer to investment services solely to 
know what they should do with their money. 
Much of the use is in studying economic 
factors in certain industries, trends in manu- 
facturing, increase in payrolls, and similar 
information. For that reason, such a collection 
is a vital feature of any reference service. 
Naturally the use reflects the activity of 
the stock market. Statistics taken at the 
Business Branch since the first of the year 
have shown an increase of 64% to 177% for 
each month over the corresponding period 
in 1935. The collection is used to some 
extent by the trader. It is used to a greater 
extent by lawyers, retired business men, and 
women of independent means. A recent sur- 
vey at the Branch showed that among people 
using this material during one week, oc- 
cupations included accountants, contractors, 
lawyers, physicians, clergymen, manufacturers, 
students, and retired business men. 

The Business Branch in Newark has al- 
ways had a strong collection of investment 
material. In 1930 we were spending over 
$1,500 a year on these services. When our 
budget was first cut in 1931, we reduced our 
other collections before we touched our in- 
vestment material. When, however, our 
budget took its most conspicuous tumble and 
we had approximately $3,400 instead of $6,700 
for onr entire collection, we had to take 
drastic steps. 

We believe in having a well rounded in- 
vestment collection covering corporation rec- 
ords, advisory services, general business and 
economic services, and certain special publica- 
tions. Poor, Moody, Fitch, and Investograph 
comprise our corporation record collection. 
Our files of Poore’s go back to 1881, and 
Moody’s to 1903. We kept these files intact 
during our lean years. 

Standard Corporation Records, a favorite 
tool prior to the depression, was given up 
because, in its card form, it did not form 
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part of a permanent collection and so we 
could dispense more easily with that than with 
our other files. 

Our advisory collection includes such serv- 
ices as Brookmire, Standard Trade & Secur- 
ity, and the supplementary bulletins of our 
other investment services. 

The general economic and governmental 
background is covered by Kiplinger, Economic 
Statistics, and the Graphic Register of Busi- 
ness. 

Our reasons for having certain services 
rather than others are affected to some ex- 
tent by economic questions and by the extent 
of publishers’ cooperation. The Standard 
Statistics services we gave up because their 
form permitted us to do so. Standard Trade 
& Securities we subscribed for again as soon 
as we had the money, but the Corporation 
Records are still not essential. 

Poor, Moody, and Fitch are all liked by 
our patrons. Some prefer one treatment 
and some another. Having the three serv- 
ices means that we have, for instance, three 
different treatments of industrials—one of 
the most popular of the volumes. Brookmire 
is one of the favorite services at the Branch 
and earns the $75 a year we pay for a sub- 
scription as one of the early subscribers. 
If we were paying current rates, we might 
find it out of our reach. 


The statistical services, Economic Statis- 
tics, Graphic Register of Business, and the 
statistical section of Standard Trade & Se- 
curities, all have marked uses in a public 
library. The value of Economic Statistics 
is that its charts show, for many commodi- 
ties, the relation between supply and de- 
mand. It is not too satisfactory in make 
up, since it is not indexed. As the data given 
are based on index numbers, accurate figures 
cannot be secured from its files. The charts 
do, however, present a picture of the vital 
relationship between supply and demand, and 
for that reason earn the subscription. 


To sum up this general discussion of our 
investment services, for corporation records 
the chief investment services are published 
by Poor, Moody, Fitch, Standard Statistics, 
and Investograph. For the current user such 
as the investment house, Standard Corpora- 
tion Records would probably take first place 
because of frequency of issue. For a public 
library where reference files over a period 
of years are of major importance, the pub- 
lications of Poor and Moody take precedence. 
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The current news series that supplements the 
corporation manuals in the Poor service adds 
to its value. Moody is very well known and 
its investment letter makes it popular. Fitch 
does an excellent job in presenting corpora- 
tion records. All of these services give 
much the same information about companies, 
but fear of some duplication need not affect 
orders. The busy library will have four or 
five people wanting volumes simultaneously, 
and with all services on file, few people 
will be kept waiting. They will also have 
the benefit of an opportunity for comparison. 

Where library means are extremely limited, 
Fitch may be the service best suited to the 
situation. A back file of Moody or Poor 
may be built up by contact with other com- 
panies or banks and investment houses. The 
Duplicate Exchange Committee the School 
Libraries Association has done much distri- 
bution along these lines. 

In discussing these corporation records I 
have not advocated the Investograph Service 
since that is not sufficiently comprehensive 
to be a first need in a public library. It 
covers only a limited number of the com- 
panies listed on the stock exchange. It 
presents its information in chart form that 
is intensely appreciated by the chart-minded. 
It is a little harder for others to grasp. 

The advisory services that we have are 
Standard Statistics Trade & Securities, 
Moody’s, Brookmire, and Fitch. All of these 
are liked by our readers. My particular 
favorite for my own use is the Standard 


Trade & Securities Service, but Fitch also 
does an excellent job in this particular line. 
If I am making any sort of an investigation, 
I invariably use these two and then I may go 
on to Moody and Brookmire. There are, of 
course, many special publications such as 
the Marvyan Scudder Manuals of Obsolete 
Securities, and the various stock and bond 
summaries, which offer the only clue to a 
stray stock certificate that has turned up in 
the family circle. We all want as many of 
these as our means will allow us to get. The 
important ones are, of course, the National 
Quotation Bureau Yearly Stock Book and 
Corporation Bond Offering Book. 

The advisory services are somewhat more 
of a problem. The best known ones are all 
of high standing but it is perhaps as well to 
have two or more services of that kind so 
that different points of view may be con- 
sidered in any investment policy. Only the 
best known services should be ordered, unless 
a careful check has been made. But there 
are enough sources of information on these 
services available to make this possible. One 
principle to which we can all subscribe is 
that everyone is entitled to secure the best 
investment information and the public library 
may well be the best place in which he can 
obtain that information. 

The Graphic Register of Business is a 
particularly satisfactory treatment of broad 
economic data. It gives, in a form that can 
be understood by the least sophisticated 
observer, graphic data from 1921 to date, 
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with specific records in figures. It gives 
not only the charts, but also the definite in- 
formation on which the charts are based. 
This information is brought up to date 
monthly. It is well indexed, and all in all, 
will be a continuing joy to its users. It has 
met with warm approval from our patrons 
since we added it to the Business Branch 
collection. 

The statistical section of Standard Statis- 
tics needs, of course, no introduction. It 
gives graphic detailed figures for commodi- 
ties of commerce. It gives intensive analy- 
ses of corporation statistics and it is most 
comprehensive in its treatment. It is not 
so graphic in its portrayal. For that reason 
probably a quicker view can be obtained 
thru the use of the Graphic Register, to 
be supplemented by intensive study in cer- 
tain fields. 

When we maintain a collection of invest- 
ment services, we have to give the best 
service that our means allow. We want to 
provide the people who use the department 
with as sound information as we can get. 
In considering investment services for the 
public library, each community has a dif- 
ferent problem to face. In spite of the wish 
to give the most satisfactory service pos- 
sible, if only a limited amount of money is 
available, it must be made to go as far as 
possible. If funds are restricted, before 
ordering corporations records, librarians 
might write to the three leading publishers 
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(Poor, Moody, and Fitch), explain the fi- 
nancial situation, and ask for the best terms. 
Probably the best way to decide which to 
order is to secure this information, since the 
services are all three -excellent. 

Incidentally, in considering an investment 
service, something that clarifies the financial 
statement might be of use. A book by Spen- 
cer Meredith, What the Figures Mean, pub- 
lished first in 1931 and revised in 1935, is 
extremely helpful. 

In building up a collection that will not be 
unduly hampered by limited funds, all the 
corporation services can be taken with profit. 
If I were interested only in a current file of 
corporation records, I should be inclined to 
take Standard Corporation Records because 
it is revised during the year. In a public 
library, however, where inheritance tax offi- 
cials are frequently looking for prices as 
of a certain date, and where back histories 
of corporations are so often needed, a file 
such as that comprised by a complete set of 
Moody’s or Poor’s is of great value. 


Besides corporation records, we should 
provide services that relate current business 
conditions to various industries and firms 
in those industries. If the need for an ad- 
visory service such as Standard Trade & 
Securities, Brookmire, or Fitch is questioned, 
the answer is that the corporation records 
refer to isolated data on companies, while 
the advisory services relate this data to cur- 
rent conditions in any industry. 


Support Junior School Libraries! 
By Merrill Bishop * 


CCORDING to Dr. R. L. Lyman, in 

School and Society, “the essence of the 
junior high school lies not in administration 
devices but rather in a radically new con- 
ception of the curriculum as a series of care- 
fully directed pupil experiences in fields of 
subject matter closely related to the needs of 
boys and girls in their daily lives.” The need 
for many books must be apparent in such a 
situation, for without books such a revolution 
in educational practice could never be carried 
on. Libraries are a mecessary element of 
these schools. They cannot exist without 
them. One book or textbook given by the 
state can. never fulfill the function of these 
“radically new” schools. Yet in time of eco- 
nomic depression these so-called frills are the 
very essence of the attack. Education can 
never stand stagnant. It of all things must 
progress. The facts change and so education 
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must change to meet the facts of life. It is 
a complex world that breaks upon the eye of 
the new-born babe. It is a far more difficult 
world to meet than that which we have met. 
We are changing in our concepts, so much 
more must the child. We have changed be- 
cause we have kept abreast of the times thru 
reading, so must the child be taught to read 
with comprehension and understanding. 
School libraries have proved their worth 
in many ways, not in dollars earned, for 
education is not translated into dollars. The 
facts which have been gleaned from books 
have had their undying influence on the atti- 
tudes of our children, for “reaction, intellec- 
tual or physical, is seldom determined directly 
by thinking or by action that is original,” 
according to Dr. Thomas Briggs of Columbia 
University. Where do these attitudes come 
from, except from environment and books? 
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JUNIOR SCHOOL LIBRARY ASSISTANTS AT WORK 


Joel Chandler Harris Junior School, 


Home environment is responsible for a great 
deal of this attitude, but the school can be 
responsible for some of the attitude and in 
these books are found the facts that are to 
make the imitative thinking. The wealth of 
experience which is contained in these libra- 
ries is priceless and ought not to be allowed 
to corrode by non-use or by stagnation. 


There are many bills before legislatures 
which deal with state books. Some of them 
give to the state the right to purchase books 
for each district on a scholastic basis, but at 
the same time provide that all textbook 
money not expended for that purpose may be 
used for other purposes. That means that the 
state will give to the trustees the right to 
determine whether the money shall be cx- 
pended for books or for other things. The 
decision which will be made can easily be 
guessed. There are other bills which provide 
that all textbooks must be printed in the 
English language, which will make it ex- 
tremely hard to teach any foreign language. 
They also provide that the books adopted 
shall include and be limited to textbooks on 
subjects necessary to the proper education of 
the pupils attending the public schools. Pre- 
sumably it is left to the state commission to 
decide what are the necessary subjects. These 
bills also provide that no public school in a 
state shall use any text unless the same has 


San Antonio, Texas 


been previously adopted and approved by the 
state board. This would almost render useless 
junior school libraries. It might leave out 
music, art, home economics books unless the 
state board had seen fit to place those sub- 
jects on the adopted list. Think of all the 
progress that has been made being cast aside 
by any such law. These bills plainly show 
that the mind of the law-maker as well as of 
the average man or woman has not conceived 
that education has progressed beyond the red 
schoolhouse room and is grappling with 
matters so far in excess of that concept as 
to have completely forgotten the picture. 
There are some who honestly believe that 
library reading is a frill, for the reason that 
their experience has never taken them into a 
library and print has always been so disagree- 
able a task as to make the remembrance dis- 
tasteful. Certainly allied organizations will 
accept this challenge of false information and 
undertake to enlighten people as to the truth 
of progress which has been made in teaching 
thru a library procedure. It is thru such 
organizations as the Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion that the thought of education may be 
brought home to the taxpayer. It is not for 
educators alone to save that which they have 
believed and still believe to be all-essential. 
It is for the franchise owner to exert his 
influence thru the ballot. In a recent election 
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in a large Texas city only nine thousand 
voters were interested enough in the schools 
to cast their ballot at the poll. In a time 
when education is being sadly neglected it is 
for those of us who are acquainted with the 
situation to bring the facts to light. 

In a school which had an enrollment of 
seven hundred and seventy-five pupils eight 
hundred and twenty-two books were with- 
drawn for pleasure and work reading. This 
was done in a school month of twenty days. 
It used to be considered a remarkable thing 
if a child read four books a year. At the 
rate given a child would read nine books in 
the nine months of school, to say nothing 
of the summer months. This urge for read- 
ing can be laid at the door of the school 
library. Not all the credit, but the major 
part, may be given to that source. If reading 
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is experience and knowledge, then these boys 
and girls are having a great experience and 
are learning much by reason of it. The 
libraries of junior schools are doing much to 
broaden the pupil. Certainly the pupil who 
has had this educational opportunity must be 
better qualified to meet a changing civilization. 
This is education with practical experience. 
It is not a mass of knowledge accumulated 
with no outlet of activity. These active ex- 
periences we believe are worth saving and 
worth working for. To me as an educator 
this purpose would be worthy of a concen- 
trated effort on the part of the school and 
allied associations. The truth of the value of 
this reading experience thru the library should 
be given to the public, so that it may become 
acquainted with the real service of a school 
library. 


Children as Authors 
Compiled by Anna B. Newman * 


ACHESON, JuDYy 
Y om America looks at Russia. Stokes, 
1932 


A young American girl gives an un- 
prejudiced picture of Soviet Russia as 
seen through the eyes of youth. 

AsuForp, Daisy 
The young visiters, with preface by J. M. 
arrie. Doran, 1919 

An amazing love story by a 9 year old 
English child, showing us the author as a 
keen observer with an unconscious child- 
like sense of humor. 

Daisy Ashford: her book. A collection of 
the remaining novels by the author 
of “The Young Visiters.” With pref- 
ace by Irvin S. Cobb. Doran, 1920 

Has the same delightful humor which 
marked her first book. 

Barucu, DororHy 

Blimps and such. Harper, 1932 

Poems by very young children, from 
2% to 4%, written down as they were 
told to a nursery school teacher. 

Bowes-Lyon, SARAH 

Harum Scarum, the life story of a horse. 
Dent, 1934 

Written by a young English girl, rela- 
tive of the Duchess of York. 

Cae Ye f an Irish h 
0, the story of an Irish hunter. 
1 er cot 1930 

Written when the author was 11 years 
old. Shows a great love and under- 
standing of horses. 

Three White Stockings. Putnam, 1933 

Written when author was 14 years. 

ConKLING, Hitpa 

Poems by a little girl. Stokes, 1920 

Shoes of the wind. Stokes, 1922 

Silverhorn. Stokes, 1924 

One of the most outstanding of child 
poets. Her poems are characterized by a 


* Berkeley Public Library. 


vivid i ination and a knowledge of the 

fai aad. 

CRANE, NATHALIA 
eee boy, and other poems. Boni, 

Written at about the same time as Hilda 

Conkling’s poems. More mature in out- 
look, with quite a romantic bent. Striking 
in phraseology, but lack the delicacy and 
imagery of Hilda Conkling. 

De La Mare, WALTER 
sxc Aw morning in spring. Macmillan, 


An outstanding book about childhood, 
the last half of which is devoted to selec- 
tions from the journals, letters, stories, 
and verses written by children. 

Douetas, R. D. Jr. 
Three boy scouts in Africa on Safari with 
Martin Johnson, Robert Douglas, 
Jr., David Martin, Jr and Douglas 
Oliver. Putnam’s, 19 
Ericson, FRANCELLA M. 
Childhood fantasies. Christopher publish- 
ing house, 1933 

Includes ms written from the au- 
thor’s third birthday to her twelfth. Some 
of the ms show real poetic feeling. 

FLEMING, MARGARET 
The complete Marjorie Fleming, her jour- 
—_ letters, and verses. Sidgwick, 


Marjorie Fleming was an unusual Scot- 
tish child, who from the age of 5 until 
her death .at 9 wrote with an outlook and 
interest seldom found in one so young. 

Foi.ett, BarBara N. 
The house without windows and Eeper- 
sip’s life there by. Knopf, 1927 

A highly imaginative story by a 9-year 
old child, in which the heroine lives a 
lovely life of freedom by the sea and 
in the mountains. 
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renee of the Norman D. as told by 
e cabin-boy. Knopf, 1928 

Written when author was 13 years. 
Taken from a letter written to a friend 
after she had returned from a sea voyage. 


FREEMAN, G. 

Child’s first picture book; a picture book 
made by children together with their 
own fs Northwestern University 
Press, 1933 

Contributed by children in nursery 

schools at Winnetka and Evanston, IIl., 

The National College of Education and 

the Child Development Institute of Teach- 

ers College, Columbia University. 


GritcHrRist, MARIE 
Writing poetry; ng for young 
writers. oughton, 1932 
Contains poems by members of the 
Stevenson Room poetry group of the 
Cleveland Public Library. 


Graves, F. W. 
A ad Hill School verse. Macmillan, 


Schoolboy verse by boys of the Hill 
School, ranging in age from 15 to 18. 


Grey, Pameta (Lapy Grey or FALLopon) 

The sayings of the children. Stokes, 1924 

An English mother has written down 
the sayings of her five children which she 
deemed worthy of preservation. There 
are some delightful bits of poetry among 
them, and a spiritual and poetic feeling 
thruout. 


Hopper, Murier 
Pax, me adventurous horse. Viking Press, 
n.d. 

Written when author was 11, but not 
published until 19 years later. A de- 
lightfully dramatic story of an English 
horse who was stolen and taken to Ger- 
many. 

McNEELy, SILVIA 
Diry of Silvia McNeely. Longmans, 1931 

A day to day diary of a 9-year old 
American girl, written in the direct and 
naive manner of childhood. 


MarsH, WiL11AM J., Jr. 
Our president Herbert Hoover. Wm. and 
has. Marsh, 1930 

The 11 year old author is a Hoover 
enthusiast. His style leaves much to be 
desired and he tends to moralise, but 
the story is told with conviction and 
boyish enthusiasm. 


Matruews, F. E. anp Corrin, R. J., Ep. 
City stories. Macmillan, 1928 
Stories and verses about New York 
City, told to a teacher at Lincoln School 
by her 7 year old pupils after they had 
been on a sightseeing tour. 


MEARNS, HuGHES 
Creative youth. Doubleday, 1926 
A book which contains some et 
suggestions for creative writin 
samples of verse written at the Eincain 
rss by boys and girls from grades 
to lz. 


MountsIER, MABEL, 
Singing youth; ‘~ Rag 5 of poems 
by children. Harper, 1 
From various schools and homes the 
editor has had contributions, the ages of 
the contributors varying from 4 to 20 
years. 


Nort, Rosert C. 
Bob North by canoe and portage; a twelve 
year old boy explores the Albany 
River and James Bay, Canada. Put- 
nam, 1928 
Bob North starts exploring; an eleven 
year old boy in the bush of northern 
Ontario. Putnam, 1927 


NussauM, Deric 

Deric in Mesa Verde. Putnam, 1926 
Deric is the son of an archaeologist, a 

profession he also intends to follow. In 

this book the 13-year old author tells of 

discoveries among the ruins of the cliff 

dwellers. 

Deric with the Indians. Putnam, 1927 
The young author tells of his exper- 

iences in the Indian villages of New 

Mexico and Arizona. 


Paxson, Mary 
_— Paxson, her book 1880-1884. 
oubleday, 1931 
The diary was begun when the author 
was 7 years old and continued for 
3% years. It is full of delightful inci- 
dents and told with childlike sincerity. 


Putnam, Davin 
David goes voyaging. Putnam, 1925 
It is a wonderful experience for a boy 
to be taken on one of Beebe’s expeditions. 
The young author, altho not a literary 
genius, writes with enthusiasm of his 
many adventures among the South sea 
islands, as far as Galapagos. 
David goes to Greenland. Putnam, 1926 
A trip to North Greenland with Captain 
Bob Bartlett was David Putnam’s second 
great adventure. 


Ruys, Mimpsy 
Mr. Hermit Crab. Macmillan, 1929 
A real gem which holds its own even 
when compared with outstanding adult 
writers. "a aimed to be the work of a 
14-year old English girl, it is a cha 
story of 2 small girls in Victorian Engl 


The United States Constitution Sesquicen- 
tennial Commission is now busily engaged in 
completing plans for the celebration of the 
150th anniversary of the formation of the 
Constitution. 

Booklists, posters and pamphlets supplied by 
the Commission will be of help to libraries 
and their communities. 

Libraries desiring to be on the mailing list 
will please write to the Commission in Wash- 
ington, D.C., if they have not already done so. 











Guy R. Lyle, Editor 





THE CROW’S NEST 





[The purpose of this department of survey and com- 
ment, devoted to current library publicity, is to acquaint 
librarians with the efforts and experiments of their 
colleagues in popularizing library services, and by 
criticism and suggestion to help raise the level of 
effectiveness of this increasingly important phase of 
library activity. Librarians ave invited to send articles, 
copies of publicity material, descriptions and photo- 
graphs of exhibits, booklists, annual reports, etc. to 
the editor of “The Crow’s Nest,” Guy R. Lyle, Libra- 
rian, Woman’s College of the University of North 


Carolina, Greensboro, N.C.] 


BS tern column is not wholly committed to 
the discussion of publicity in each and 
every: issue. We have this on the word of 
Editor Kunitz, whose nod, like Jove’s, is as 
good as the oaths of a lot of fellows. And 
this accounts for a slight digression in the 
introduction to this number. 


In the morning’s mail, along with a fistful 
of Book-of-the-Month club offerings, the de- 
scription of which makes it seem positively 
silly for a librarian to select his own books, 
came an extravagant communiqué from the 
editor of the Library Review, entitled “Cele- 
brating a Decade.” We call it extravagant 
because it comes as a free gift from our good 
colleague, Editor Robert D. McLeod, Coat- 
bridge, Scotland. Haply, it provides the pro- 
verbial peg on which to hang this essay, be- 
cause we have more than once felt impelled 
to salute this splendid little journal, the like 
of which is sadly lacking in our own profes- 
sional literature. We like it because it is 
hospitable to a wide variety of articles on 
bookish librarianship, literature, and scholar- 
ship; because it is contributed to by authors 
of wide reputation as well as by librarians; 
because it displays a rich sense of humor, and 
because it pays for its articles (we cannot 
vouch for the exactness of the latter since we 
contributed once and received nothing, but 
the editor says he pays the “highest rates”). 

Since its launching in 1927, at a time when 
“the country was then heading for the eco- 
nomic blizzard which later smote the whole 
world”—a revealing bit of confession, by the 
way, coming from a Britisher—the Library 
Review has introduced a host of brilliant 
writers to its readers, all of whom have ex- 
pressed views which bear more or less di- 
rectly on the work of libraries and librarians. 
Its range has extended from articles on book 
reviewing to book reviews, from county to 
university libraries, from H. M. Tomlinson 
and William McFee tq Dr, Lydenberg and 














Dr. Bostwick. Its Editor is a man of courage. 
He throws an offer back into the teeth of 
his good London friends who offer him a 
berth in the cosmopolis, he politely refuses 
to profit by the demands of his subscribers to 
shift from a quarterly to a monthly, and he 
advises log-rolling publishers to stay clear of 
his advertising pages. In the future, he hopes 
to strengthen the book reviewing department, 
which is all to the good. We hope that his 
reviewer, Ivanhoe, will overcome his melan- 
choly aversion to anything faintly suggesting 
the Stars and Stripes and that the American 
book correspondent will be permitted space 
enough for something more than a listing of 
titles. 

Scanning our own file of the Library Re- 
view, we often wonder whether it wouldn't 
be possible in this country to have a similar 
journal which would emphasize the literary 
and professional aspects of librarianship as 
distinguished from the routines—what our 
English colleagues call the crafts of librarian- 
ship. We are said to be experts in matters 
of cataloging and organizing libraries, but 
this, while important, is not enough to give 
us the distinction of a profession. 


Lectures and Reading 


The Adult Education Committee of the City 
of Sheffield, England, sends an interesting 
handbook, called “Lectures Worth Hearing 
and Books Worth Reading.” It marshals to- 
gether in convenient form the entire resources 
of the community for adult education, placing 
special emphasis on the contribution of the 
City Library and its branches. The handbook 
includes a full description of the varied serv- 
ices of the libraries, a program of lectures 
to be given there, a brief reading list on each 
lecture, and a selection of twenty outstanding 
books of the year available in the Library 
and its branches, To give the reader every 
opportunity to know about the free lectures, 
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the Committee follows up the handbook an- 
nouncement with a small two-page leaflet, dis- 
tributed in advance of each lecture. The 
leaflet tells something about the speaker, lists 
his writings, and offers a further list of read- 
ings on the subject of his talk. There is 
evidence here of fine community cooperation. 
The handbook itself is not attractive looking. 
Fancy borders and capitals clutter up the 
cover and the text type is too small for com- 
fortable reading. We could probably do a 
better job of reviewing such items if libra- 
rians would send us something more than a 
compliment slip by way of explanation. 


* * * 


In response to our S.O.S., Edward Stan- 
ford, Senior Assistant at Williams College, 
contributes a brief practical discussion on the 
preparation of college library handbooks. His 
work on the “Library Handbook” of Williams 
College shows imagination and originality; 
his more general discussion here gives just 
the sort of practical information one needs to 
prepare readable copy. 


College Library Handbooks 


If future college graduates merit the de- 
scription, “illiterate with a degree,” used to 
describe them at the last Eastern College 
Librarians meeting, it will not be for lack of 
guidance in using libraries, if one can judge 
by the number of library handbooks appearing 
on the country’s campuses. Each year more 
colleges and universities are offering their 
students some sort of library guide. Those 
now in print are notable for their variety in 
scope and their ingenuity in form and pres- 
entation. No two publications have quite the 
same format, content, or tone, since each one 
naturally reflects the peculiar library needs 
of a particular institution. 


What Should Your Handbook Contain? 


In planning a library handbook, the first 
step is to consider carefully just how it will 
be used, since both its contents and its style 
will be dependent in large measure upon the 
purpose it is to fulfill. Will it be confined 
to a description of the library and a statemenit 
of regulations, hours of opening, etc.? Or 
will it offer friendly instruction on how to use 
the library’s resources? The following are 
topics most commonly treated in students’ li- 


brary handbooks: 

(1) Introductory statement (explaining 
of the publication) : 

(2) The library building (including a floor plan 
and treatment on individual rooms such as 
a. Reserve, Periodical, and Brows- 
ing 

(3) The card catalog (explaining author, title, 
and subject approaches, call numbers, classi- 
fication, and stack arrangement) 


purpose 
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Help Yourself ! 





AN AID TO USING 
LIBRARY FACILITIES 


“Woman 5 College Libra ty 


1936-1937 











COVER OF LIBRARY HANDBOOK 


Woman's College, University of 
North Carolina 


(4) The periodical and newspaper indexes _ 
(5) Common reference materials (including brief 


descriptions or annotations of best general 
and subject sources) 3 
(6) Library regulations, staff, and hours of 


opening ; ‘ 
(7) Miscellaneous special services (stack reserves, 
inter-library loans, etc.) 


Other subjects, such as How to Approach a 
Subject, How to Prepare a Bibliography, and 
Getting the Most Out of Books and a brief 
history of the library are sometimes included, 
space permitting. Since hours, staff names, 
and regulations are subject to frequent change, 
these data may well appear in the inside cover 
pages to save work and expense in revision. 
It also seems logical to place the library plan 
and information on how to get books near the 
beginning. One handbook teaches detailed 
alphabeting, defines over 100 bibliographical 
abbreviations, discusses personal book buying, 
and offers an edifying description of its build- 
ing in terms of Harvard brick, Chelmsford 
granite, three kinds of marble (Vermont, 
Breche Violette, Italian Alpine), and tesse- 
lated rubber tiling! Could student “illiterates” 
ask for more? 
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What About Format—and Cost? 


First consideration in regard to format 
seems to be that of portability, which suggests 
a publication 4 to 4% inches wide by 6 to 7 
inches tall—in other words, “pocket-size.” 
College library handbooks usually run to about 
20 pages, while larger institutions, having 
elaborate regulations, departmental libraries, 
and numerous special collections and research 
services to describe may require fifty pages 
or more. Floor plans, catalog cards, and call 
slips, aid in illustrating the text and relieve 
the monotony of solid pages of type, cost 
permitting. 

Regarding cost, the following comparison 
of two recent publications is illuminating. 
Both are attractive, both adequate, and both 
pocket-size, 20 pages +, cover; but 1500 copies 
of one cost $80 as opposed to $42 for the 
other! The difference is the result of the 
superior paper and cover stock, extra illus- 
trations, and careful printing of the one, and 
the cheaper materials and careless workman- 
ship (generally poor alignment) of the other. 
Poor printing is not necessary, however; and 
that attractive but inexpensive guides can be 
had is shown in Help Yourself!, the 8-page 
(single sheet, folded) library leaflet of the 
University of North Carolina Woman’s Col- 
lege—only $15 for 1500 copies. 


Less Expensive Substitutes 


Some libraries, in the interest of economy, 
have issued mimeographed or planographed 
leaflets, on regular 82x 11 inch typewriting- 
size sheets, suitable for insertion in students’ 
notebooks. Though less attractive, these more 
flexible “printing” media invite much greater 
ingenuity in graphic presentation of library 
problems: witness the cartoons in New York 
University Guide (Washington Square Li- 
brary). And the graphic approach is not to 
be scoffed at, especially in working with col- 
lege freshmen! 


Write Your Own! 


Believe it or not, in spite of the inevitable 
obstacles and delays inv lved, preparing one’s 
first student handbook is fun! And the fact 
that no single “model” publication could pos- 
sibly answer every library’s needs invites you 
to put your own wits to improvising the best 
type of library guide for your students. In 
some ways this is an excellent job for younger 
staff members. They have a recent under- 
standing of the student point of view, and 
they have already given evidence (in the co- 
operatively prepared JMRT Library Infor- 
mation Leaflets) of their abilities along this 
line. Why not have the JM’s on your staff 
prepare suggestions for your library hand- 
book? Then, with such matters as “friendly 
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Fic. 2. Floor plan of the Reference Collection as 
seen from the Reference Desk. 


KEY TO REFERENCE CLASSIFICATION 


A —~ Baap dept <ss (iageh L — Education 
and Foreign) M — Music 
B — Philosophy and Religion N — Fine Arts 
C Aeneas, Satis, : — Dictionaries, Literature 
D — History and Biography © wn Badites 
E and F — American History © -~ Aeeties 


G¢— y and Anthro- T — Technology 


H — Social Sciences U — Military Science 
J — Political Science 
, xK-Lew 


V — Naval Science 
Z — Bibliography 








EXTRA SERVICES OFFERED BY THE LIBRARY 





For photostat service apply at the Loan 
Desk in the Main Library ,» the Reference 
Room, the Information Desk in the Reserne 
Reading Room and the Periodical Gallery. 











GLANCES AT COLLEGE LIBRARY 
HANDBOOKS 
Above, Williams College; below, 
York University. 


New 


approach,” “attractiveness,” and “readability” 
in mind, assemble your material, and begin 
to write. The rest is up to you! 

If possible, look over one or two leaflets 
already in print, such as those of Dartmouth, 
William and Mary, and Williams colleges, and 
California, Connecticut Wesleyan, Iowa, Min- 
nesota, and New York universities. 

E. B.S. 


(Several of the large eetiege and university li- 
braries publish a series of leaflets in preference to 
the single handbook, as for example, Penn State 
College Library manual for undergraduates and one 
for graduates. A separate manual for faculty has 
been suggested.—Eb.) 


Fore-and-Aft 


Are you running short on publicity ideas? 
Check over Margaret Coons’ “124 Successful 
Ideas for Library Publicity” (Follett, 1937, 
35c). It is a useful clip sheet of publicity 
ideas. There is material here for book week, 
exhibit-making, newspaper, radio, club, and 


























contest publicity. Over half the suggestions 
are culled from the Wilson Bulletin. 

“What’s Behind the News” was the subject 
of an exhibit at Temple University Library. 
Leading articles on the front page of the New 
York Times were ringed in red and con- 
nected by tapes to magazine articles and books. 
These articles, of course, furnished the back- 
ground information for a real understanding 
of the news leads. This is just one of many 
good publicity ideas taken from Librarian 
Danton’s scrapbook of newspaper publicity. 

Colorado State College sends a mimeo- 
graph reading guide to books and magazine 
articles called “The Scout.” It is intended to 
stimulate general reading among the faculty. 
Apt headings, colored cover sheets, and at- 
tractive book notes are good features. Per- 
haps it would be better in citing magazine 
articles to give page references and to spell 
out the full name of the magazine. We have 
heard tell of one faculty member who thought 
U.S.D.A. referred to United States Dental 
Association ! 
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Dorothy Dix had us all a-dither with her 
comments on Librarian Sumner’s “Birthright 
of babyhood” in the syndicated lush column 
of January 13. Albeit, Sumner’s book is mak- 
ing a good showing as it should. 

The Pittsfield Public Library scrapbook of 
“Ask Your Library” clippings (Crow's Nest, 
January) may be borrowed for the cost of 
transportation (Pittsfield, Mass.). Long 
Beach Public Library (Cal.) conducts a simi- 
lar column under the title “City Library 
Patrons Want to Know.” Mrs. Theodora 
Brewitt, librarian, writes: “Our newspaper 
likes it. Library patrons like it. We like it 
because it illustrates week after week the 
wide range of information to be found in 
books and the varied services which the li- 
brary renders. We shall be glad to exchange 
samples with other libraries.” How many 
libraries are following up this idea, we won- 
der? It is easily the most valuable form of 
bookish publicity the library can possibly hope 
to get! 


Pope Pius XI 


(Continued from page 471) 


Mgr. Ratti was called to Rome in 1910 to 
assume the duties there as chief librarian. 
It was while here that his many American 
friends were attracted to his personality. His 
very attitude toward life appeals to Ameri- 
cans, While his two great predecessors, Pius 
X and Leo XIII, were saint and diplomat 
respectively, Pius XI combines their qualities 
and adds a third—that of business man. 
Americans like him because he gets things 
done. He is a strong man and yet has in- 
finite tact and courtesy. These qualities stood 
him in good stead when he faced another 
strong man in the Italian boot a decade ago. 


The reorganization of the Vatican Library 
began soon after his appointment to that post 
in 1912. However, lack of funds and the out- 
break of the European war interrupted the 
work. The final blow to his active career as 
a librarian came when he was appointed Nun- 
cio to Poland in 1919. This delicate mission 
was performed so well that Benedict XV 
elevated him to the episcopal dignity upon 
his return to Rome in 1921. In February of 
the following year he himself wore the tiara. 

The new pope could not easily forget his 
former love and one of his first concerns was 
the Vatican Library. The visit of Henry S. 
Pritchett, who at the time was president of 
the Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching, interested the pope with 
his account of the advances made in the or- 
ganization and progress in American libraries. 


The result of this visit was that William 
Warner Bishop, Director of the University 
of Michigan Library, went to Rome and gave 
the pope the advantage of his scholarly know]l- 
edge and experience. The ancient library was 
to put on modern dress. 

The card catalogs of the various collections 
were all separate and the need for a union 
catalog was great. Besides, eleven different- 
sized cards were in use thruout the library. 
Though the difficulty was great, American 
genius was to solve the problem. Today these 
identical cards have all been brought to a 
uniform size and a satisfactory union catalog 
has been created. The Vatican Library now 
prints its own cards and these are gradually 
being substituted for those in the catalog. An 
adaptation of the Library of Congress system 
of cataloging has been adopted. Modern steel 
shelving, the first of its kind in Europe, as 
well as the most modern equipment of every 
kind, has been largely the result of American 
aid and cooperation. The longest library stack 
in the world is now in the Vatican Library. 

His interest in library work and scholarly 
enterprises generally has made the Holy 
Father particularly sensitive to the great need 
for education. Believing that the broadest 
possible education, coupled with a return to 
the fundamental Christian ideals is the only 
possible solution for a world torn with hate 
and greed, Pius XI has ever been the cham- 
pion of peace and education. But from a sick- 
bed he looks out upon Europe’s misery today 
and is sad. 
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Library Disaster in Flooded Area 


TATE library agencies in the flood area 

have been asked by A.L.A. Headquarters 
to relay, as fast as possible, facts on the 
amount of damage to library buildings, equip- 
ment, books, and records in their communities. 
The difficulty of getting such information at 
this stage is, of course, apparent, but any hope 
of national or state help seems contingent on 
prompt collection of data as to need. 

The WPA may set up a project for book 
and record rehabilitation, using modern dry- 
ing equipment, according to word sent to head- 
quarters, and WPA help in restoring furni- 
ture and buildings for all public property is 
likely. There is the further possibility of 
foundation aid in so widespread a disaster. 

Libraries are being advised to save every- 
thing until a rehabilitation plan is worked out, 
as modern electric equipment makes it pos- 
sible to dry out badly soaked books if the 
work is undertaken immediately. 

The preliminary reports which follow— 
chiefly from state agencies and local libraries, 
but including some accounts from newspapers 
and other sources—may not be entirely accu- 
rate, but represent the record received at head- 
quarters by February 4: 


Pennsylvania 
No library damage reported. 


West Virginia 


Huntincton. James E. Morrow library flooded. 
Damages not yet estimated. 


Wueetinc. There is a branch library on the island 
and the island is said to be under water. 


ParkKerssurG. Public and high school libraries were 
above water. 


Several small libraries in river towns, such as 
Mounpsvitte and Point PLEasanT appear to be 
in the danger zone. 


Ohio 


PortsmoutH. The library was flooded. Not yet pos- 
sible to estimate damage. 


Cincinnati. Public library (serves all of Hamilton 
County). he main library, including even its 
sub-basements where books were stored, was above 

- water. Two of the larger branch libraries were 
flooded. The Cleves Branch Library occupies the 
large front room in the township hall, t the 

ve sufficient warning so that the librarian 
was able to get all books upstairs. However, fur- 
niture and fixtures have been submerged ever 
since. The damage cannot yet be estimated. The 
East End Branch ent is used for the storage 
of overflow books from the main library. <A 


— of men and boys worked as the water rose 
and they got part of the books out of storage but 
others were lost. The latter are vaiuable books, 
including the library’s collection of war novels 
and war literature in general. 


University of Cincinnati saaogg Bony the high school 
libraries all appear to have been above water. 


MancHESTER. Small library flooded. 


Granpvigew Heicuts (suburb of Columbus). Library 
flood Damage not yet estimated. 


East LiverPoot, WEeELisvitte, STevBENVILLE, Bet- 
LAIR Pomeroy, Muppieport, GaLiiporis, Iron- 
Ton, ZANESVILLE, and CosHocTon all have libraries, 
and many of them are in the danger zone. 


Marietta and Atuens.. Both public and university 
libraries stand high, well above flood areas. 


Kentucky 


State library extension division estimates damage to 
libraries at $300,000. The librarian is collecting 
information. 


Louisvitte Pustic Lisrary. At the main library 
water reached to the top of the basement, ruinex 
the museum and one floor of stacks on which 
there were valuable documents and bound maga- 
zines. The stack has sagged in one place and it 
is impossible to estimate how serious that damage 
is. ater still stands several feet deep in the 
basement. There was little damage to equipment 
and furniture as most of that had been moved 
upstairs. It was impossible to get workers to 
move the books upstairs after it was realized that 
the basement would be flooded. One branch is 
in bad shape. Three or four are under water, 
but in only one, apparently, were books badly 
damaged. ese are circulation books of average 
worth. Buildings and equipment may be damaged. 
The main library has served as a Bureau of Miss- 
ing Persons. 


Papucan. Impossible to get word yet of amount of 
damage. Library has valuable local history ma- 
terial that would be irreplaceable. 


Smaller libraries, as AucGusta, CarrotitTon, Mays- 
VILLE, Newport, Covincron, Owenszporo and 
HENDERSON appear to have been in the danger 
zone. 


Franxrort. While much of the city was under 
water, the public and state libraries escaped. 


Indiana 


Evansvitte. The new central library had a few feet 
of water in the basement; books had been re- 
moved to upper floor—25,000 of them; machinery, 
floor and furniture probably damaged. The base- 
ment of the East Side Branch is flooded, and the 
new Howell Branch may ooded; both are still 
inaccessible and damage cannot be estimated. 


Avrora, Vevay, LAwRENCEBURG, MapiIson, JEFFERSON- 
vILLeE, New A.vpgany, and other smal! libraries are 
in the danger zone. 


Illinois 


Carro. The library is close to the levy and will be 
in great danger if a break comes. 


Harrissurc. While the library itself is high and was 
safe at last reports, 4 oks out in cir- 
culation must have been completely lost. The 
library was used as a hospital until the boiler burst. 
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Among smaller libraries, Goxconpa is reported en- 
tirely flooded, and Merrorotis, Mounp City, 
Mounps, and VIENNA are in danger zones. 


Several of the flooded counties in southeastern [I)- 
linois still have no permanent libraries. But the 
State Library Extension Division was cooperating 
with WPA in rural book service. These stations 
are either partially or entirely flooded. 


On the Mississippi 


Mempuis. The Cossitt Library, which serves the 
whole of Shelby County, stands high, as do the 
branch libraries. 


Goodwyn Institute Library is also high. 


No other library in West Tennessee is expected to 
suffer, according to the Memphis librarian. 


Greenwoop, GrrEenvitte, and Yazoo City, Miss. li- 
braries are expecting flood waters. 


Hetena, Ark. The library may be affected. 


Every library mentioned above and many 
others not themselves flooded will suffer a 
loss of the books that were in circulation in 
flooded homes. Collectively this will reach 
a large figure. 


Advance News of New York Program 


Mayor Fiorello H. La Guardia will welcome 
delegates on Monday evening at the first gen- 
eral session of the Fifty-Ninth Annual Con- 
ference of the American Library Association 
in New York City, June 21 to 26. Marjorie 
Beal, president of the League of Library 
Commissions, will respond for the A.L.A. and 
affiliated organizations. Malcolm G. Wyer 
will give the presidential address, always a 
feature of this first session, speaking on 
“Enduring Values.” The Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, as has been announced, will be the 
headquarters for the conference. 


Representatives of the Special Libraries 
Association and of the A.L.A. will discuss the 
aims of their separate organizations, and 
their cooperative relationship when joint in- 
terests are involved, at the second general 
session on Tuesday morning, June 22nd. 


Speakers and plans for other general ses- 
sions will be announced thru the library press 
soon. 


To Sponsor Clinic 


A pre-conference publicity clinic, June 18 
and 19, is being arranged by the Publicity 
Committee for librarians, assistant librarians, 
and publicity directors. Publishers, authors, 
and radio experts will be invited to take part 
in the discussions. Frederic G. Melcher, of 
the R. R. Bowker Company, is chairman, and 
Dorothy Rowden, of the American Association 
for Adult Education, Margery Quigley, of 
Montclair, and Ethel M. Fair, of the New 
Jersey Library School, are members of the 
committee in charge of arrangements. Bea- 
trice Sawyer Rossell, of the headquarters 
staff, is acting as consultant. A $5 fee will 


cover all expenses, including luncheon and 
dinner on Friday, June 18. 

Book and radio publicity will be discussed 
at the first two meetings of the clinic on 
Friday, and radio publicity at its third meet- 
ing Saturday. Book shops and publishing 
firms will be visited on Friday afternoon. 

An open meeting of the committee during 
conference week will be devoted to publicity 
for the business man, for which Harry L. 
Gage, Montclair (N.J.) trustee, has accepted 
the chairmanship. 


If You Work with Young People 


Constance Rourke, whose book on Audubon 
has been such a favorite with young people, 
will speak at the joint session of the Section 
for Library Work with Children, the School 
Libraries Section, and the Young People’s 
Reading Round Table on Monday afternoon, 
June 21, Marie M. Hostetter, chairman of the 
school librarians’ group, writes. Reading 
guidance is the topic of the general session 
of the School Libraries Section’s Wednesday 
morning meeting, at which Michael Lucey, 
principal of Julia Richman High School in 
New York City, and Bernice Leary, specialist 
in elementary education in the Office of Edu- 
cation, will speak. 


Carry on President Wyer’s Theme 


The Small Libraries Round Table will 
apply President Wyer’s theme to libraries in 
towns of 10,000 or less, according to Harriet 
T. Root, of Bethlehem, Pa., the chairman. 
Citizens committees, cooperative buying, 
county and regional libraries are some of the 
topics which will be discussed in the light of 
“Enduring Values.” 


Junior Members Take on New Project 


Whenever newspapers or magazines can get 
human interest stories about the library, their 
writers find good use for them and libraries 
have an occasional day in the sun. President 
Wyer has just appointed a Publicity Subcom- 
mittee of A.L.A. junior members who will 
collect such incidents from the day’s work 
and report them to headquarters. Ruth Man- 
love, of St. Louis, is chairman. An occasional 
page in the A.L.A. Bulletin will pass on for 
general use the more unusual and significant 
of the contributions. 


Grants for Two Important Projects 


Seventeen thousand dollars has been appro- 
priated by the Rockefeller Foundation for a 
survey of archives and libraries in South 
America and the West Indies. The Depart- 


(Continued on page 488) 








Junior Librarians Section 


JUNIOR MEMBERS ROUND TABLE * * * PURPOSE AND PROGRAM 


Purpose 


To foster professional expression and to promote greater responsibility and common 
understanding among the younger members of the profession. 


Program 


To hold special meetings for the discussion of library topics of particular interest to 


the younger librarians. 


To give the sag members an opportunity to gain experience and to participate more 


generally in con 


erence and other professional activities. 


To promote studies that will contribute to the advancement of librarianship. 
To encourage membership in the American Library Association. 


To plan various social activities. 


To cooperate with the American Library Association in promoting and fulfilling its 


aims and purposes. 

[This month] yes sponsored by the Junior 
Members Roun fs merican Library Asso- 
ciation, is cman Siehy with eigen, and in- 
tegrating the activities of the younger librarians. 
Junior groups are asked to send regular reports and 
Correspondence and articles from 
individual librarians pertaining to the work and wel- 
fare of library assistants are also welcome. Material 
submitted for _— in this department should 
preferably be a dressed to the Round Table’s editorial 
representative and “coordinator”: 
Ireland, c/o Pomona College Library, 
California.] 





Mrs. Norma Olin 
Claremont, 


HE news in this month’s “Junior Libra- 

rians Section” was collected by Miss 
Rita McGrath (Denver Public Library), secre- 
tary of the Western district, and Miss Geral- 
dine LeMay (Emory University Library 
School, Ga.), secretary of the Southeastern 
district. 


WESTERN DISTRICT 


Activities of Junior Members in the Western 
States were limited during the past few 
months. News came from the California 
Junior Members and the Seattle, Washing- 
ton Discussion Group. No existing groups 
have been heard from in the States of Idaho 
Montana, Nevada, Oregon and Utah. 


Library Discussion Group of Seattle 


The Library Discussion Group of Seattle 
has chosen the Changing Library in a Chang- 
ing World as a general topic for the year. 
More specifically the two topics in which we 
have been interested are state aid and adult 
education. 

The September meeting was devoted entirely 
to state aid. Miss McDowell, president of 
the Washington Library Association which 
is sponsoring the state aid bill to be presented 
to the 1937 legislature, reviewed the tentative 
bill. The Discussion Group volunteered to 
help with the necessary publicity and statistical 





RITA McGRATH 
Secretary, Western District, 


JMRT 


work and committees were formed to begin 
work immediately. 

The October meeting was the first of three 
on various phases of adult education. John 
Kennedy, state supervisor of Worker’s Edu- 
cation, W.P.A., spoke on the origin of the 
movement and the work which was being 
done in the state. 

In November, Dr. L. A. Mander, professor 
of political science at the University of Wash- 
ington, spoke on the Workers Education Asso- 
ciation as he knew it in New Zealand. He 
also related his experiences as a visiting 
lecturer at the public forums of Des Moines, 
Iowa. From ideas gained at Des Moines, 
he was able to suggest the plan on which 
Seattle has built its own forums. 
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The December meeting was devoted pri- 
marily to state aid. The guests at this meeting 
were Stanley Atwood, state superintendent- 
elect of public instruction and several legis- 
lators. The history of library legislation and 
library activities in the state was reviewed 
and the need for state aid to relieve inade- 
quate library facilities was stressed. The 
proposed state aid bill was read with criti- 
cisms and suggestions desired from the vari- 
ous legislators. Mr. Atwood spoke briefly 
on the relationship of teachers and librarians, 
and of his ideas on adult education. 

At all these meetings discussions were held 
afterwards to inform the speaker as to how 
the library would be able to aid his program. 

The discussion program at our January 
meeting was a working out of our relation 
to the adult education movement and a com- 
parison of the adult education as conducted 
by libraries with the work carried on by out- 
side agencies. 

ELIZABETH FERGUSON 
Secretary, Library Discussion 
Group of Seattle 


Washington State 


The State of Washington does not have a 
Junior Members Group but the Discussion 
Group of Seattle carries on the idea of Junior 
Members thru its programs on current prob- 
lems and those which concern libraries’ func- 
tion and problems. 

The Library Discussion group was sponsored 
by the University of Washington Library 
School in 1935. 

Eleanor Harmon, Seattle, Washington, is 
president of the group and Elizabeth Fergu- 
son, University of Washington, is secretary. 


Colorado Junior Members 


At the September Meeting of the Colorado 
Library Association a group of junior libra- 
rians met at lunch and formed a Junios Mem- 
bers Group. This unit was officially recog- 
nized at the business meeting of the Colorado 
Library Association. 

Hamilton Hatfield, Greeley Public Library, 
was elected chairman, Margaret Watkins, 
Denver Public Library, treasurer, and Rita 
McGrath, secretary. 


It was decided to carry on the general 
aims and policies of the A.L. A. Junior Mem- 
bers Round Table and to take a more active 
part in Colorado Library Association activi- 
ties. 


Because of the scattered areas of our state 
and the lack of contact of some librarians 
in these districts with other librarians, it was 
hoped to carry on some sort of correspondence 


with them. It was decided to have the general 
meetings at the regular state meeting of the 
Colorado Library Association, and in the 
larger places where there are school and 
public libraries to have local meetings. 

Hamilton Hatfield spoke to the group about 
how they might accomplish something as a 
whole and how each individual might bring 
out ideas dormant in his mind and make 
these a constructive force for the good of his 
library and the profession as a whole. He 
spoke of the good that Junior Members Round 
Tables could effect in a large library by bring- 
ing new ideas and the effect that an organ- 
ized group might have on the general welfare 
of the staff. 

Out of this first meeting of the state group 
grew the idea of a Junior Member Round 
Table in the Denver Public Library. This 
was soon organized and several meetings have 
been held. 

Rrra McGratH 
Secretary, Colorado Junior 
Members 


Denver's Junior Staff Unit 


The Junior Staff Unit has been organized 
with stern aims, viz., increase of salaries; 
pensions; representation at heads-of-depart- 
ments meetings; and acquaintance with work- 
ing conditions, methods, and activities of 
other libraries and other junior units. 

The age limit of this unit was increased 
to 40 and department heads were excluded, 
so that the unit might comprise most of those 
who are of junior status, whether compara- 
tively junior in years or not. The majority 
of the unit has had library school training 
or training class work, a fact which doubtless 
accounts for its ambitious program. Whether 
that program will be realized remains to be 
seen, as the unit has been in existence only 
two months. 

Organization took place in November; a 
constitution was adopted in December; and 
the unit’s aim in life was discussed at a Janu- 
ary meeting. Another meeting is scheduled 
for January, at which the chief librarian will 
discuss the junior movement and our program. 
There are to be nine regular meetings a year, 
and special meetings may be called at any 
time. The five officers are to serve as a board 
of directors and as a grievance committee. 
A program committee for the purpose of 
ensnaring speakers actively engaged in civic 
affairs is about to begin functioning; another 
committee has taken over the Junior Members 
Round Table questionnaire on the effects of 
the depression upon local libraries. 

JoHN VANMALE 
Secretary, Staff Unit 
Denver Public Library 
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California Juniors 


The first meeting of the Junior Members’ 
Round Table, Golden Empire District, C.L.A., 
was held in Sacramento on November 8. 
Grace Murray, Editorial Librarian in the 
State Library and district chairman of the 
junior association, presided. Nearly fifty 
members from libraries thruout northern and 
central California, including eight from the 
State Library, attended. Miss Gillis, as guest 
speaker, traced the movement for certification 
of librarians in California. She told of the 
proposed librarians’ certification law to be 
presented to the legislature in its next session 
and stressed the need for understanding and 
support from all citizens interested in library 
progress. 

Mrs. Elsie S. Gibson, assistant in the Cali- 
fornia Section of the State Library and dis- 
trict representative of the C.L.A. Membership 
Committee, talked on the advantages of mem- 
bership in professional associations. She urged 
juniors to direct their interests and energies 
to activities in their chosen profession and 
its association, with the aim of further self- 
development in leadership and the assumption 
of attendant responsibilities in their field. 

Allan Ottley told of his work in library 
publicity and book reviewing for radio broad- 
cast for the Sacramento City Library. Other 
junior members on the program included 
Helen Littell Smith, Librarian of the Wood- 
land Public Library; Bertha Dubinski, State 
chairman of the Junior Librarians’ Round 
Table; and Dorothy Drake, in charge of the 
business and municipal department of the 
Sacramento City Library. 

In the general discussion which followed, 
plans were made for another regional meet- 
ing of juniors in Sacramento next spring. 
From Pacific Bindery Talk, December 1936. 


SOUTHEASTERN DISTRICT 


The Junior Librarians group of the South- 
eastern Library Association was organized at 
the joint meeting of Southeastern and South- 
western library associations in Memphis, Oc- 
tober 1934. Some of the older members of 
the profession talked to the youngsters on the 
advisability of having a group of our own 
where we could be ourselves without let or 
hindrance. Mr. Milam also pointed out that 
the activities of such an organization might 
prove whether the rising generation of libra- 
rians has the proper amount of gray matter to 
produce that phenomenon which psychologists 
call “thinking.” Filled with enthusiasm for 
the project, we hastened to organize our 
groups and to elect chairmen. Geraldine 
LeMay was named chairman of the Junior 
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Librarians of the Southeastern Library Asso- 
ciation. 

Publicity work for state organizations was 
soon under way. Thru the assistance of the 
various presidents of state library associa- 
tions, chairmen for the state junior groups 
were named. Now all the ten states except 
Florida and West Virginia have junior libra- 
rians organizations. 

The: work in some of the states is just in 
its beginning stage. Alabama (chairman, 
Fannie Schmitt, Tuscaloosa High School li- 
brary) Georgia (chairman, Betty Hunt, li- 
brarian, Norman Park Junior College), and 
Mississippi (chairman, Sara Smith, librarian, 
University High School) have had little 
chance yet to work together as organizations. 
However, we are confidently expecting them 
to develop into active junior groups. 


Kentucky 


Chairman—Mary Alice Salyers, 
Public Library, Somerset, Ky. 
The Kentucky Junior Librarians have had 
some enthusiastic meetings in connection with 
the state association meetings. These juniors 
have been lending their support to a libra- 
rians’ certification movement already a part 
of the state association’s outline of work. 


North Carolina 


Chairman—Mary Louise McDearman, Leslie 
Perry Memorial Library, Henderson, 
N. C. 

The Junior Librarians of North Carolina 
feel that their most worthwhile contribution 
can be made thru active support of the North 
Carolina state library plan being advanced by 
the state association as a whole. The juniors 
in North Carolina are carrying on rather ex- 
tensive publicity to increase their membership. 


South Carolina 


Chairman—Edna Louise Lent, University of 
South Carolina, Columbia, S. C. 

The Junior Librarians of South Carolina 
last summer completed most successfully their 
first project as an organization. This was 
a library institute, conducted by Marjorie Beal 
and attended by one hundred and fifty South 
Carolina librarians and library workers. The 
University of South Carolina was so well 
pleased with the work done that it has agreed 
to finance a similar institute next summer. 

The South Carolina Juniors are now work- 
ing on a new project under the leadership of 
Mrs. Grace Bailey of the Darlington Public 
Library. She is in charge of pooling the 
tities of professional books owned by junior 
librarians and their libraries in order to facili- 
tate lending of materials within the group, 


Somerset 
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Tennessee 


Chairman—Mrs. Sarah Staley Austin, Car- 
negie Library, Nashville, Tenn. 


The Tennessee Junior Librarians are actively 
interested in certification of librarians and 
have been working on a certification plan 
ever since the organization of their group. 
The certification law for Tennessee librarians, 
as drawn up by the juniors, is now in the 
hands of the executive committee of the Ten- 
nessee Library Association. 

The Nashville Juniors are working on a 
local project which should prove useful to the 
local libraries and to many other seekers after 
information. This project is the discovery 
and listing of extra-library research resources 
in Nashville. 

Virginia 
Chairmen—Miss Mary Gaver, George Wash- 
ington High School, Danville; and John 
Cook Wyllie, Curator of Virginia Col- 
lection, University, Va. 

The Virginia Junior Librarians are.a most 
enthusiastic group. The list of their achieve- 
ments is ample evidence of zeal in the past 
and adequate promise of a growing future. 

The Virginia Juniors have completed a hand- 
book of Virginia libraries, assisted with the 
national project on the Poe Concordance, 
made definite efforts to interest the younger 
librarians in thinking about regional library 
service in Virginia, and have drawn up and 
carried thru to completion a certification law 
for librarians in Virginia. 


Conference Activities 


On October 29, 1936, the Junior Librarians 
of the Southeastern Library Association held 
their first meeting since their organization 
two years before. The occasion was the 
ninth biennial conference of the Southeastern, 
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held at Grove Park Inn in Asheville, N.C., 
October 28-30. 

On the second day of the conference, sixty 
junior members met for a junior breakfast, 
with representatives from eight of the ten 
southeastern states. There was little in the 
way of formal program at the breakfast. 
Harold F. Brigham, of the Louisville Public 
Library, who had met with the group at its 
organization, was the guest speaker, and pre- 
sented a challenging picture of the work which 
is waiting to be done. New officers were 
elected: Chairman, John Hall Jacobs, Super- 
visor of County Libraries, Cossitt Library, 
Memphis, Tenn.; and Vice-chairman, Mary 
Louise McDearman, Leslie Perry Memorial 
Library, Henderson, N.C. The group feels 
that it has made wise choices and is looking 
forward to two years of worthwhile endeavor 
under its new officers. 

The Juniors also had charge of the Book 
Dinner, which was attended by the entire 
convention. Mr. Jacobs, the new chairman, 
presided. The program had as its theme 
“This younger generation.” 


JMRT Nominating Committee 


The committee appointed by the chairman 
for the nominating of the officers for the 
JMRT for the year September. 1, 1937, thru 
August 31, 1938, is: 

Winifred A. Sutherland, Albany Free Library, 
Albany, N.Y., Chairman. 

Mrs. Norma O. Ireland, Pomona College Li- 
brary, Claremont, Calif. 

E. W. McDiarmid, Jr., Librarian, Baylor Uni- 
versity, Waco, Texas. 

Election of officers will be held at the an- 
nual business meeting of the Round Table 
during the June A.L.A. conference in New 
York. Suggestions as to nominees should be 
sent to committee members by April 1. Nomi- 
nees will be announced in the June Bulletin. 
Nominations from the floor at the time of the 
election will be welcomed. 


READING WITH A PURPOSE FOR JUNIOR LIBRARIANS 
as presented at Midwinter by 
HELEN M. FOCKE 


In the 1935-36 annual report of the A.L.A. 
Board of Education for Librarianship, among 
the problems listed for solution is the follow- 
ing: #8: to “encourage both formal and in- 
formal methods for continuing the education 
of librarians in service, an aspect of profes- 
sional education which has been sadly neglected 
in the past.” On this subject was based the 
discussion of Reading with a Purpose for 
Junior Librarians given at the A.L.A. mid- 
winter meeting, a resumé of which is pre- 
sented here. 


There have been very few articles in library 
periodicals in this country on the post-library 
school education of librarians, and equally few 
written from the standpoint of introducing the 
new librarian to his profession. Yet should 
there not be a growing literature of this sort? 
Surely library school graduates are not finished 
products, especially in a profession where con- 
tinuous educational progress should be essen- 
tial. Perhaps they have been trained well in 
the methods of planning reading for them- 
selves, but they have not been encouraged to 
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do so. There are many more reading lists by 
librarians for others, than for the librarians 
themselves. Other professions are interesting 
themselves more and more in the problems of 
post-graduate plans for development among 
their younger members. With some, as the 
teachers, planned courses and reading are re- 
quired for continued advancement. 

The Engineers’ Council for Professional De- 
velopment, an organization made up of repre- 
sentatives of all the leading engineering soci- 
eties in this country, and with functions very 
similar to our Board of Education for Libra- 
rianship, has a committee on professional 
training whose purpose is “to prepare sound 
programs for the guidance of the young engi- 
neer after he gets into practice.” This com- 
mittee, made up of both senior and junior 
engineers, has prepared an excellent personal 
appraisal questionnaire for juniors to use in 
planning their own development, has published 
carefully selected and annotated reading lists, 
both cultural and professional, for those who 
wish to follow them. It has made a survey of 
extension courses available thruout the coun- 
try for both class and correspondence study, 
and its program has been adopted by many 
local engineering societies for work with their 
junior members. 

A very high percentage of librarians now in 
service probably will never be able to continue 
their education thru formal graduate study. It 
is for this group, and for those marking time 
until they can take formal graduate courses, 
that similar reading plans and programs of 
study could be developed, and it is for the 
juniors of the profession that they would be 
extremely valuable. 


A. L. A. 


(Continued from page 483) 

ment of Middle American Research of Tulane 
University will administer the fund. Arthur 
E. Gropp, chairman of the A.L.A. Committee 
on Library Cooperation with Latin America, 
will make the survey, and, with Mrs. Gropp, 
is now in Guatemala collecting data. Admin- 
istrative features, buildings, equipment, per- 
sonnel, book collections, types of material pre- 
served, binderies, and important private li- 
braries will be especially studied. 

A five thousand dollar grant from the Car- 
negie Corporation to the Committee on Li- 
brary Terminology, brings the two-fold as- 
surance, according to Georgia H. Faison, the 
committee’s chairman, that: 
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Some of the suggestions for the scope of 
such a program are as follows: 

1. The development of a personal appraisal out- 
line for junior librarians similar to that worked out 
for the engineers, to start them individually in 
analysing their problems. 

2. e publication of suggested lists of profes- 
sional books which junior librarians should own. An 
interesting method of hee | this would be to publish 
lists as chosen by selected librarians over the country. 

3. The publication of reading lists of books and 
magazine articles on professional subjects, to be kept 
up to date by annual supplements. The basis for 
these might be the reading lists worked out already 
by many library schools for their courses. A collec- 
tion of these, edited for the purpose in view, and 
supplemented as needed, would be most valuable. 

. The giving of more attention to books in non- 
professional fields which would be of particular value 
in showing librarians a view of those fields. Review- 
ing of the more popular books in various fields is 
usually done with the public in view. Could we not 
have an occasional list with ourselves in view? For 
example, a librarian who specializes in the social sci- 
ences might compile a list of books in that field of 
value to librarians—not reference tools, but readable 
books of the sort we tw = in for our public. 

5. The development of institutes for the younger 
librarians on various professional subjects, to be held 
possibly just before or after A.L.A. meetings, and 
to be encouraged in state groups. 


This program is a large one and could not 
be done all at once. However, from interested 
comments of junior librarians all over the 
country, I am sure that many would find such 
a project very helpful. Many senior librarians 
have also spoken of its value. Surely the con- 
tinued education of the younger members is 
important to the profession as a whole. The 
juniors cannot hope to work on such a pro- 
gram without the cooperation and help of 
their seniors, but with both working together— 
the seniors contributing from their experience 
what they feel the juniors need, and the 
juniors, in their lack of experience, analyzing 
their own weak points and the fields in which 
they feel an especial need for reading plans— 
a real contribution to the advancement of the 
profession might be made. 


Notes 


“The results of the accumulated efforts of the 
Committee on Library Terminology and its prede- 
cessors can now be in the ultimate production 
of the long-deferred glossary of library terms, and 
the final edition will probably be ready for publication 
within a period of four or five years.” 


A preliminary mimeographed edition will 
be prepared within the next twelve months, 
and while it is in progress any librarian or 
person interested in library terminology is in- 
vited to submit any term or definition for 
consideration, subject to the scope and policies 
adopted for the glossary. This edition will 
then be submitted to the profession for a two- 
year testing period, after which the final edi- 


tion will be begun. 
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Librarians and Certification 
By Margaret Eugenia Vinton * 


T is the librarians themselves who, in many 

states, have initiated measures to secure 
their certification in the realization that it 
raises the standards of personnel of library 
service and advances the prestige of the pro- 
fession. A closer relationship of the public 
library as an educational institution to other 
public agencies of education is encouraged by 
definite standards for library personnel. A 
certification law for librarians increases the 
respect and consideration of educators who 
are familiar with legal requirements for teach- 
ers. 

A profession can advance in standards of 
service and compensation only as far and as 
rapidly as its best qualified members set the 
pace. An editorial in Public Management, 
commenting upon the attendance at an annual 
conference of the American Library Associa- 
tion, characterized librarians as “a group that 
is perhaps superior in professional standards 
and ideals to any other functional group of 
public officials in this country. They are well 
trained for their tasks and have a breadth of 
outlook.” Each individual librarian should de- 
serve as well as appreciate that tribute. 


In this movement legally to require quali- 
fications for future appointments, librarians 
are but following in the footsteps of members 
of other professions such as doctors, lawyers, 
architects, pharmacists and particularly teach- 
ers, with whom they are most closely as- 
sociated. Qualifications for service in other 
professions are recognized by eligibility re- 
quirements for membership in professional 
organizations, by legal specifications, or thru 
examinations by state licensing boards. 

Contrary to some critics, legal certification 
for librarians does not necessitate the expense 
of “another state board” or even the main- 
tenance of a permanent office. The few mem- 
bers of a certification board would meet pos- 
sibly twice a year, with all necessary expenses 
chargeable to the fund created by the moder- 
ate fees paid by applicants for certificates. 
Certification should not be identified with fed- 
eral or state control or domination. 


Certification provides trustees and employ- 
ing librarians with a criterion of good service, 
and offers a dignified and legitimate reason 
for refusing to consider unqualified applicants 
for vacancies. Library trustees will be better 
able to insist on good service when the quali- 
fications for it are definite; librarians will 
strive to improve their service if some cre- 
dential is to be gained. Superior people are 


more likely to enter a profession which has 
the self-respect to survey and to set high 
standards for its service. 


Adequate certification requirements, while 
placing a premium upon academic education, 
professional study and satisfactory experience, 
provide for the retention of capable persons 
in positions and serve as a safeguard against 
any future employment of the unqualified. It 
should be regarded as a “promise for the 
future development of the library rather than 
an immediate reform.” 


Tax-supported libraries, i.e., public libraries 
in cities, towns, villages, rural districts, libra- 
ries in public schools, in state teachers col- 
leges, and in state universities, employ far 
more librarians than do endowed institutions, 
business houses and private libraries. Tax 
payers have every right to insist that only per- 
sons adequately prepared for their jobs thru 
academic and professional education and ex- 
perience are appointed to positions in libraries 
supported by public funds. Qualified libra- 
rians in non-tax-supported libraries will quick- 
ly avail themselves of the opportunity to re- 
ceive, on a voluntary basis, certificates as re- 
quired by law in tax-supported libraries. 


Some stated objections to certification, due 
primarily to a misunderstanding of its pur- 
pose—and the answers to them—are: 


Objection: All applicants who meet at least 
the minimum requirements are given the 
same grade of certification with no rating 
of individual ability. 

Answer: A capable certification board will 
consider personal fitness for library ser- 
vice as well as paper records in evaluating 
an application for a certificate. 


Objection: It does not provide special recog- 
nition for those outstanding librarians, 
leaders in their profession, of demon- 
strated ability and successful experience, 
who lack library school training. 

Answer: The certification board in each state 
may provide some form of honorary cer- 
tificate for exceptional ability just as it 
may issue prior service certificates to li- 
brarians in positions who do not meet re- 
quirements of technical training. 


Objection: It affords wide variation in the re- 
quirements for certificates of different 
grades in the various states. 

Answer: A national standard for certification 
would be desirable, but certification by 
states is advocated since existing require- 

(Continued on page 491) 


* Assistant, Board of Education for Librarianship, American Library Association. 











The Roving Eye 





(Statements of The Roving Eye express the 
views of the writer and not necessarily those 
of the H. W. Wilson Company.] 


HEN my bag containing, among other 

materials, the clippings, contributions, 
memoranda, and correspondence pertaining to 
this department was stolen, my first reaction 
was one of abject helplessness, for I knew 
that I could never replace or duplicate my 
prized accumulations. 

“So we'll go no more a-roving,” I said 
cryptically to the policeman, with no apology 
to Byron’s ghost. 

Later I realized that I had exaggerated the 
importance of the loss. There was nothing 
to prevent me from starting afresh, from 
writing these notes as though for the first 
time. Indeed, it might prove a salutary ex- 
perience. Perhaps, in order to shake us out 
of the well-oiled grooves, in order to snap 
the thread that weaves for us only the 
familiar pattern, all of us need at some point 
in our lives (but not too late) to be robbed, 
or bankrupted, or visited by fire. 


The crowds are so great at the Van Gogh 
exhibition that one can hardly see the radiance 
on the walls. Outside, in the dismal weather, 
the people stand patiently in line, waiting for 
room to be made for them. 

A sentence remembered from one of his 
letters disturbs my pleasure in this over- 
whelming testimony (perhaps too fashionable, 
too complacent) of contemporary appreciation. 
Van Gogh wrote, not in a complaining way: 

“I should sometimes like to have a friend 
come to my studio to look at my work, but 
that happens very seldom.” 


Van Gogh said that he had a doctrine to 
preach. This you will find in the deep wells 
of kis colors. 

“People!” he cries to us. “Let us give our 
soul to our work and let us work with our 
heart for our cause and—love what we love.” 

The indifferent are the lost; the world is 
full of them, infected by their atrophy and 
decay. 

Some of us can hate what we hate, and if it 
be a consuming anger, not mean or personal, 
but turned against evil and injustice, we can 
know at least that we live, with the dignity 
of men. Action may come of it; and from 
action, the cleansing of the heart. 








Only a few in any generation can stand up— 
unmutilated by the conditions of life, uncor- 
rupted by the social climate—to be what they 
are, to love what they love. . 


A young poet, whose work I am interested 
in, writes that he is aiming at “universal 
sympathy.” My advice to him is not to waste 
his sympathy on tapeworms, the typhus- 
carrying louse, and other pests. 

To love what we love is not an exhortation 
to affirm everything, to reject nothing. Our 
young poet, if he is to come to anything, must 
face the bitter necessity of making moral 


judgments. 
ww 


When I asked C-—— whether he believed 
in God, he replied seriously: “Yes. Some one 
must be responsible for these magnificent 
ironies.” 


In the courtroom where an obscenity charge 
was being heard against the Vanguard Press 
for publishing James T. Farrell's A World | 
Never Made, a reporter passed around a first 
edition of the novel for autographs. The 
ubiquitous John S. Sumner of the New York 
Society for the Suppression of Vice signed 
his name with the notation, “I thoroly dis- 
approve of this book.” Carl Van Doren, 
appearing as a witness for the defense, wrote 
below: “I thoroly disapprove of John S. 
Sumner and his works.” 

If Mr. Sumner were suddenly to disappear 
from the scene and no equally doughty hunts- 
man of Anglo-Saxon monosyllables were to 
gallop to the fore, I venture that the Ameri- 
can family, which he so zealously guards from 
mental and visual contamination, would con- 
tinue to get along quite as well and decently 
as usual, with no perceptible increase in un- 
savory crime. It would be an undeniable loss, 
however, to American literature if Farrell, one 
of the most serious and gifted of our young 
writers, were to be discouraged from con- 
tinuing with his series of realistic novels. But 
of course he won't be. This is just a mile- 
stone in a career, like the prosecution of 
Dreiser twenty years ago. Incidentally, too, 
it’s excellent publicity. Next year Farrell 
won't be eligible for one of those $2500 con- 
solation prizes for deserving but non-selling 
authors. 

WM 
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Pornography isn’t a collection of short and 
filthy words. These—most of them—are in 
the dictionaries and in the scholarly books 
of slang, which no one thinks of suppressing. 
Really to prove that a book is pornographic 
it should be necessary, I believe, to demon- 
strate conclusively first, that the author’s in- 
tention was corrupt; and, second, that the 
effect of the book as a whole on normal per- 
sons was to degrade their morals to the detri- 
ment of society. This places a heavy burden 
of proof on the prosecution; which is where 
it belongs. 

mM Me 


We ought to be suspicious of people who 
distrust the intelligence, who aim to replace 
the authority of scholarship in the sciences 
by setting up political authority, or who, in 
letters, would depose critical authority in or- 
der to establish a moral authority. These, 
however fair their words or motives, are 
enemies of the arts and sciences, representa- 
tives of anti-culture. 

At the Farrell trial Mr. Sumner refused 
to concede as valid evidence the mass of lit- 
erary reviews and criticisms of A World I 
Never Made. Literary critics, he argued, were 
busy men and had probably written their 
reviews without really reading the book. 

On a larger scale, translating this skepticism 
into law, the German state bans all art criti- 
cism except that promulgated by the state and 
forbids German citizens to accept Nobel prizes 
in the future. This may prove a needless 
precaution, since it is doubtful that any scien- 
tist or writer who submits to the misdirection 
of his work for the aggrandizement of a 
political state would be of sufficient value to 
the world to be considered for a Nobel award. 


I liked the wry remark of Mayor LaGuardia 
at the Town Hall debate on the Child Labor 
amendment. He said that among all those 
who were bitterly opposing the amendment 
and thwarting its enactment he had never 
met one—or even heard of one—who would 
admit that the reason for his opposition was 
that he favored child labor. 

Do not accept an obscure explanation if an 
obvious one is satisfactory. 


M 


The trend of modern science and philosophy 
is towards the belief that all knowledge is 
relative. The difficulty with this hypothesis, 
as succinctly stated by Professor Carl Becker, 
is that “if we know that all knowledge is 
relative, we have already transcended the 
relativity of knowledge by affirming the uni- 
versal truth that all knowledge is relative.” 


I had intended to add, as additional com- 
ment: “Absolute statements are false in a 
relative universe.” But this in itself is an 
absolute statement and by definition false. 
Therefore, absolute statements are conceivably 
true in a relative universe. 

You clever ones, find a flaw in that 
syllogism. 

S. J. K. 


Libraries and Certification 


(Continued from page 489) 


ments vary and are influenced by the aca- 
demic and professional educational stand- 
ards of each state and the training agen- 
cies therein. 


Objection: It does not benefit the librarian of 
the very small library who is unable to 
afford more than a high school education 
or any professional training. 

Answer: While measures designed to improve 
standards of personnel would fail in their 
purpose if based on the qualifications of 
those now in the smallest and lowest 
salaried positions, prior service certificates 
permit untrained librarians in positions to 
retain them. A program of coordinated 
library services in larger areas would re- 
quire adequately trained personnel for all 
positions requiring professional, services. 


Objection: It usurps the authority of local 
boards of trustees to select their librarian, 
and forces them to accept “someone from 
the state department.” 

Answer: Boards of trustees and other em- 
ployers have, under certification, the pre- 
rogative of making appointments to their 
libraries that they now exercise. They do 
not receive dictation on the employment 
of an individual any more than do local 
boards of education in their employment 
of certificated teachers. A state board of 
certification is commissioned to determine 
requirements for certificates and to issue 
certificates to applicants who meet these 
requirements. It does not designate any 
individual for a specific position, and in 
issuing certificates, it does not necessarily 
have knowledge of, or give consideration 
to, any vacancies. 


Objection: It automatically forces an increase 
in librarians’ salaries. 

Answer: While certification might ultimately 
act as a lever to secure adequate compen- 
sation for educational fitness, professional 
training, and exceptional ability, it bears 
no direct relation to salary, promotions, 
or schemes of service in any library. 


Librarians in ten states, California, Colo- 
rado, Illinois, Indiana, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Montana, Ohio, Oregon, and Tennessee have 
prepared certification bills for introduction 
during the present legislative sessions. 














THE SCHOOL LIBRARIES SECTION’ 
By Louisa A. Ward 








E edited last month’s school library 

section over and over and over in our 
fevered and fluish brain, but never on paper; 
so we were not surprised, only unhappy, when 
the February Wilson Bulletin came out with- 
out it. 


Each month we collect more news for this 
section than we need, and each month we cut 
it to fit the space. For months now our in- 
nate modesty has cut the Denver news first. 
Why we have been so modest about a thing 
we have little to do with, except propinquity 
and interest, has been puzzling us, so we de- 
cided that this issue would be blatantly Den- 
ver, but we hope of some interest to you. 


When we asked Elizabeth Scripture, the 
supervisor of the Denver School Libraries, 
about Book Week news, she said she was 
happy to report that there was nothing spec- 
tacular to talk about; if Book Week programs 
make the headlines, it usually means they are 
neither spontaneous nor child-like, and there- 
fore educationally ineffective. She said, how- 
ever, that mever had there been so many 
charming, original activities, which showed 
how well and with what pleasure the children 
were reading. 


Santa Claus brings cheap books to children 
in the poorer districts, so Mrs. Laura A. 
Williams of Barnum School has been helping 
him distinguish the inexpensive and the 
cheap—between Hans Brinker and Buck 
Rogers. She hung her library Christmas tree 
with paper books, pasting bright covers from 
advertisements on the o:tside and printing 
something about the book on the inside. No 
book that cost over fifty cents was eligible 
for her Christmas tree. Parents and children 
studied the fruit of the tree before Christmas, 
and after the holidays 185 youngsters trooped 
in displaying their Christmas books. Of these 
only twenty-eight were “big little books,” and 
even some of these were pretty good titles. 
This is an improvement over last year, 
when out of seventy-five books brought to 
the school after Christmas, forty-nine were 


the best books, silver ribbons in the next best. 
In another school in an underprivileged dis- 
trict the librarian bought a large collection of 
good ten cents books from the dime siore 
and sold them at cost to the parents. 

Two meetings of the elementary school pro- 
bationary teachers, meaning teachers who have 
taught in the Denver schools less than three 
years, were turned into a library institute this 
winter. These meetings were even attended 
by a great many teachers who were not re- 
quired to come, so that the library informa- 
tion was scattered generously thruout the 
schools. The aim of the institute was to 
show the teachers what services they could 
expect from the school, professional, and pub- 
lic libraries. A good many of the elementary 
schools have libraries in them, with library- 
teachers in charge. It was one of these who 
presented, with a social science teacher, an 
actual unit of the course, with all the ma- 
terial that could be provided. Careful explan- 
ation was made of the various steps of co- 
operation between the classroom and the 
school library. In schools without libraries 
of their own, the public library provides col- 
lections of books, changed periodically, for 
each classroom. One of the many teachers 
who makes enthusiastic use of this service 
gave a paper on the stimulation of outside 
reading with these book collections as a basis. 
The supervisor of school libraries told of 
other services rendered by branch libraries, the 
children’s room, the schools division, the art 
section, the reader’s advisory service, all of 
the Denver Public Library. Emphasis was 
put, of course, on material other than books 
since this is harder to find. Mention was 
made of the splendid collection of large pic- 
tures that may be borrowed in frames from 
the public library. The Denver Schools have 
a professional library situated in the Admin- 
istration Building, and its services were ex- 
plained, including the rental collection of 
new books available to all teachers. Since 
there breathes no school librarian, we make 
bold to state, who has not wanted to teach 
teachers how and when to use the library, this 
library institute idea may appeal to us all as 
an effective and pleasant way of teaching 
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The elementary library-teachers are study- 
ing reading records, the only definite records 
of what children have read. The questions 
involved are such as: what kind of record is 
best; what children, if any, should report on 
books; are cumulative records worth the ef- 
fort, and others. A definite technique is be- 
ing worked out, also in the lower schools, for 
the children who come to the library before 
they can read. Library-teachers are finding 
that it takes more than the inspiration of the 
moment to keep the illiterate six-year-olds in- 
terested. 


Faculty Book Clubs are becoming the 
usual thing in the schools, the elementary 
schools finding that they furnish not only 
entertainment of any evening but intelligent 
conversation at noon. Most of the clubs 
consist of books bought by teachers and 
passed around altho some of them use a 
rental system. 


In the junior high schools of Denver, a bib- 
liography committee, chairmaned by Mrs. 
Margaret Kelly Trustman of Byers Junior 
High, has produced book lists that cover the 
seventh grade social science course, which 
touches a multitude of other subjects and 
courses. Since the junior high curriculum 
is more set than in some other grades, these 
bibliographies will prove invaluable to numer- 
ous teachers in all the schools. The librarians 
are finding it a splendid buying list, since none 
of them knew all the books. The committee 
is working on the two higher grades now. 


The problem of the student with limited 
reading ability is becoming enormous. Both 
senior and junior high school librarians are 
working on book lists for them. Irma Riegel, 
chairman of the Junior High School Commit- 
tee, reports that her committee felt that every 
list they were able to get hold of was either 
too difficult or too general. They want lists for 
pupils with a reading retardation of two or 
more grades. In the junior high schools, most 
pupils’ reading scores are readily available, 
so librarians are not working in the dark; 
but they find they must use the wiles of a 
Machiavelli to get the youngsters they know 
should read these books to read them. A re- 
cent meeting of the Colorado Library As- 
sociation was devoted to reports of their 
experiments and devices. You will find it 
fully reported in the January 15th Library 
Journal. 


Altho it isn’t true of all junior high school 
students with low i.q.’s, most of them do un- 
failingly arrive in senior high school with 
the problem of their reading ability still un- 
solved, so the senior high school librarians 


also have a committee working on the prob- 
lem. Edna Gustafson, of West High, the 
chairman, is experimenting with certain 
classes, getting the youngsters to read, or try 
to read the books, and hoping thus to take the 
results out of the realm of the theoretical. 
The committee is giving the youngsters books 
that seem obviously too high or too low to 
the committee, but are finding that some of 
these work well. Their findings promise to 
be valuable. 


The senior high school librarians are busy 
trying to keep a bit ahead of the classes in 
Progressive Education that are in each of the 
five high schools of the city. Thirty-four 
schools all over the country, including Den- 
ver’s five, were chosen to carry out the Pro- 
gressive Education Association’s ideas about 
reorganizing high school education. In each 
of the high schools here, a class of about 
forty youngsters was presented to two 
teachers, English and Social Science, and told 
to work out educational salvation as they— 
the teachers and the pupils—saw fit. The 
colleges are to accept these students without 
requiring the usual credits, and without ex- 
aminations, but on the recommendation of the 
school principals. Last fall the first of the 
experiments arrived in college, so the results 
will begin to be seen soon. The results in 
the high schools, as far as the librarians are 
concerned, show that trying to give these 
groups adequate library service taxes our in- 
genuity and resources to the limit and be- 
yond, and makes for variety in a life that is 
seldom drab and never leisurely. 


No startling methods of getting books to 
the Progressive Education groups have been 
evolved. Every librarian is trying everything 
she can think of, and using the methods that 
work with other groups as well as with the 
P.E.G.’s. 

In most of the schools attendance rules, if 
any, are broken to allow the P.E.G.’s to come 
to the library at any time, for any length of 
time, in any numbers, and in any state of en- 
thusiasm. Especial efforts are being made to 
teach them the use of the library. In one 
school a test is given them at the beginning 
of their junior year, diagnosing what they do 
not know about the library. Then the stu- 
dents are brought in one by one and taught 
what they should know. All the students in 
the schools, of course, are given library les- 
sons, but time has always been lacking really 
to check up on the non-P.E.G.’s. 

Books are sent to the classrooms, on trucks 
at East High, where the librarian collects 
books on all angles of the required subject. 
Some schools send collections to the class- 


(Continued on page 497) 
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‘Tas sounds like good news. 

According to Dean C. C. Williamson 
of the Columbia University School of 
Library Service, jobs for school libra- 
rians at salaries of $1800 to $3000 and 
with a two months’ vacation are going 
begging in New York State. 

The New York World-Telegram re- 
ports Dean Williamson as saying that 
the school has calls on file for twenty- 
five school librarians with no qualified 
persons to recommend. 

Certification standards were raised by 
the New York State Education Depart- 
ment two years ago. Requirements are 
a baccalaureate degree, thirty-six semes- 
ter hours in library science, eighteen 
semester hours in education, and for high 
school librarian two years of approved 
experience. 

In addition to the certification stand- 
ards, a reason for the vacancies is the 
exacting nature of the personal quali- 
fications demanded. 


In its biennial report the Oregon State 
Library quotes from some of the 101,328 
letters that it has received during the past 
24 months. Some of these letters are human 
documents of the first order. One woman 
wrote: 


“Will you please renew the following: Steel 
Guitar, by Coleman; Musical Life and How 
to Succeed in It; Elements of Geology; Popu- 
lar Guide to Minerals. My husband has been 
a placer miner for 40 years and gets a lot 
of pleasure out of these books. I very much 
enjoyed Love Affairs of Musicians, have quite 
a lot of musical talent and have a boy of 20 
who aspires to be a second Whiteman. He 
can, too, if I can keep him at it, and I surely 
enjoyed the stories. I always liked Wode- 
house, and am fond of history and The 
Gorgeous Hussy was fine. I was born in 
1875 and that affair was still echoing among 


at Random 





the older people since I can remember. If it 
is in, will you please send Music From Pre- 
historic Times, and the book which has Bird 
of Hope in? I have forgotten the name. 
Have you a history of Idaho? and one which 
would give the gold discovery on the John 
Day? Also some about minerals in Sweden? 
. . . This is a long letter to write to a busy 
librarian but I know you will like to know 
that the books you picked for me suited. The 
boy would like something on navigation if 
you have it. My husband is a Swede and we 
lived on the coast 10 years, so he would like 
to know about sailing.” 


The isolation of some of the borrowers 
of books from the State Library is clearly 
expressed in this housewife’s note: 


“You did not send too many books, but now 
there are only 2 left to read. I am sorry the 

ks are delayed but we are snowbound. 
A caterpillar went over the road today so | 
guess the mail will go tomorrow. We are 
12 miles from here, in the mountains 
at a placer mine. I haven’t seen a woman 
since mid October and only 2 or 3 men. 
If I hadn’t the books to read I don’t know 
what I should do. My husband enjoyed the 
book on prospecting and would like something 
more on mineralogy or geology and have you 
something on airplanes, the mechanics part, 
that is. I would like a couple of stories and 
songbooks. Have you anything on the Ha- 
waiian guitar? and would like the following. 
I like to study anything... . I am almost 
ashamed to ask for so many, but have only 
2 to look after and a cabin 18 ft. square to 
keep, so have plenty of time. There is too 
much snow for me to get away from the door. 
I knit, crochet, and piece quilts a little, but 
am very fond of reading and read very fast. 
Well guess I’ve bothered you enough for 
once. I put the postage in Covered Wagon. 
Wishing you and your library a happy and 
prosperous New Year I remain.” 

“It is significant,” reports the Oregon State 
Library, “that the increased number of novels 
lent was less than the increased number of 
books lent in either the field of the useful 
or the fine arts. In other words, the demand 
for desultory reading has not kept pace with 
the growing demand for books of a technical 
and business nature, nor for books covering 
economic and social problems. If the in- 
creases are reduced to percentages, a gain 
of almost 50 per cent in the use of books on 
business, trades, skills, or crafts, which con- 
tribute to the daily working life of thousands 
of citizens, is noted, and there is an increase 
of almost 40 per cent in the use of books on 
current problems, economic and social.” 
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A NEW LITERARY MAP—SHERLOCK HOLMES 
This map of Sherlock Holmes’s London appears in ‘“The Boys’ Sherlock Holmes,’’ edited 
by Howard Haycraft and published recently by Harper & Bros. Landmarks and locali- 
ties of the various Holmes adventures are shown. 


Limericks in a Library 


1, 


There once was a lady librarian _ 
Whose interests were purely grammarian, 
She fluttered forth words 
Like a flock of sweet birds 
But their fate was too often Icarian. 


2. 


In the heart of a stalwart librarian 
Lay sentiments wholly Rotarian, 
But professional dreams 
Annoyed him, it seems, 
And his ethics turned awfully barbarian. 


3. 


O where may one find a librarian 
Whose yearnings are all proletarian, 
Who abhors the best classes 
And adores the low masses, 
And professes he’s not a sectarian? 


4. 


There labored a loving librarian 
With an appetite humanitarian, 
But her taste was soon blighted 
And she grew so benighted 
That her diet was all vegetarian. 


5. 
There once was a lean antiquarian 
Whose thoughts were mostly tractarian, 
He was full of dissent 
And dogmatically bent, 
And became a successful librarian. 


6. 
Here’s a toast to the future librarian, 
The perfect disciplinarian, 
A professional saint 
Without passion or taint, 
And a genuine octogenarian. 
HeErpert BRUNCKEN 
Milwaukee Public Library 
mM 


Plans are contemplated in Brussels, Bel- 
gium for the erection of a new national li- 
brary building in memory of His Late 
Majesty King Albert. The “Albert Memorial 
Library Foundation” has been provided with 
the necessary powers for building this pro- 
posed Memorial Library. Since the General 
Secretary of this Foundation, Mr. J. F. Van- 
derheijden, is anxious to gather as much 
printed material as possible on recent library 
buildings and their equipment, he has recently 
requested several librarians to forward de- 
scriptive material on their buildings. The 
results have been most gratifying. 
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It is however possible that librarians of 
some public, special, university or college 
libraries, for whom a new building has been 
erected these last 20 years, have not been 
requested personally to forward material on 
their building, altho they may be in a posi- 
tion to supply material that may prove of 
value in establishing the plans and in designing 
the equipment of this new national library. 

The General Secretary would be particu- 
larly grateful if those librarians who can 
provide him with interesting descriptive or 
illustrated material on the lay out of the floor 
plans, the arrangement and the equipment of 
the rooms of their library, would do him the 
favor of forwarding this material. This in- 
formation can be addressed directly to Mr. 
J. F. Vanderheijden, General Secretary, Albert 
Memorial Library Foundation, Egmontst. 
16, Brussels, Belgium, or to the same but 
c/o Mr. Perrin C. Galpin, Vice president, 
C.R.B. Educational Foundation Inc., Graybar 


Bldg. 420 Lexington Ave., New York City.. 


Helen Dean Fish, editor of children’s books 
and director of the library department at the 
Frederick A. Stokes Company, has just pub- 
lished Invitation to Travel (Ives Washburn), 
the fruit of many visits to familiar and 
out-of-the-way places in Europe. 
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Miss Fish is the compiler of “The Chil- 
dren’s Almanac of Books and Holidays,” 
which nearly all librarians know. 


Part of Invitation to Travel was written 
in Maine during a visit to Rachel Field. 


The Division of Library Instruction, of the 
University of Minnesota, will offer a train- 
ing course for hospital librarians in the spring 
quarter of this year (March 30—June 12). 
This is being given in response to a steady 
demand from workers in hospital libraries, 
the medical and nursing staffs of hospitals 
and the Minnesota State Board of Control. 
It is believed that this is the first extended 
course of the kind to be offered anywhere. 


Miss Perrie Jones, Librarian of the St. Paul 
Public Library, who has just retired from her 
position as Institution Librarian of the State 
Board of Control, will be in general charge 
of the course. Many medical and library 
experts of the University and of the hospitals 
of the state, will give lectures on their special- 
ties. Six-weeks practice period, or interne- 
ship, in approved hospitals will be a required 
part of the course. Information may be 
received from the Registrar, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia 


N the new Children’s Catalog the descrip- 

tive note for Compton’s pictured ency- 
clopedia was based on the 1932 edition of 
Compton’s and inadvertently omitted refer- 
ence to the extensive revision which was 
made in the 1936 issue. A 1937 revised 
printing has been announced by the pub- 
lishers. This printing, the fifth revised 
printing since 1932, includes, according to 
the publishers’ statement, a net increase of 
64 pages over the 1936 printing, with 158,000 
words of newly written text, and 167 new 
pictures, maps, and charts. Material on new 
subjects and considerable revision of arti- 
cles bring the encyclopedia up to date. 

Among the especially timely articles not 
found in earlier printings are those on 
droughts, floods, fascism, international trade, 


and Manchukuo. The articles on advertis- 
ing, Antarctic continent, cooperative socie- 
ties, Manchuria, Mongolia, neutrality policy 
of the United States, tariff, and the weather 
bureau have been rewritten and expanded. 
A four-page expansion of the article on 
Spain gives information on the background 
of the Spanish Civil War, and a new sketch 
map which accompanies the article on Ethi- 
opia shows the Italian Empire of East Africa. 
The story of the New Deal, as told in the 
expanded article on Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
includes such recent events as the Presi- 
dent’s South American trip, the plan to 
reorganize all federal departments, and the 
problem of “sit-down” strikes. The price for 
the 15 volumes in buckram is $62.50. 
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FILMS OUT OF BOOKS 
By Maxine Block 


Bf Sew following is a list of current and 
forthcoming films made from published 
sources. 

(When title for book and motion picture 
varies, title of film is given in parentheses.) 


CURRENT RELEASES 


Ballard, John Frederick Ladies of the jury 
(We're on the jury) 


Burke, Thomas Chink and the child 
(Broken blossoms) 
[short story] 

Buck, Pearl S. Good earth 


Secret agent (The woman 
alone) also released 
under title of Sabotage 

Rocks of Valpre (High 


Conrad, Joseph 


Dell, Ethel M. 


treason) 
Douglas, Lloyd C. Green light 
Dumas, Alexandre, fils Camille flay and novel] 


Eliot, George Mill on the floss 
Hutchison, Bruce Park Avenue logger 
{short story] 


Lapaire, Leo Eternal mask 

Lonsdale, Frederick ms of Mrs. Cheyney 
. play} 

Macaulay, Richard Ready, willing and able 


{short story] 
Mason, A. E. W. Fire over England 
O’Casey, Sean Th lough and the stars 

Play 

Les mystéres de Paris 
Clarence (pla ] 
Penrod an eo 
Michael Strogoff 
Love from a_ stranger 


Sue, Eugene 
Tarkington, Booth 
Tarkington, Booth 
Verne, Jules 
Vosper, Frank 


[play] 

Wells, H. G. Man who could work 
: miracles est story] 
Wilstach, Frank Wild | Bill ok ee 

; 3 plainsman iography 
Wylie, Philip Death in Paice Can- 


yon (Fair warning) 
also released under 
title Without warning 


IN PRODUCTION 


Woman interne 
Quality Street [play] 
Action for slander 
Death in the deep south 
(In the deep south) 
King Solomon’s mines 
Man in possession [play] 
Prisoner of Zenda 
Robber barons (Toast of 
: New York) 
Kantor, MacKinlay Arouse and beware 
Sherwood, Robert Idiot’s delight [play] 
Strong, Austin Seventh heaven [play] 
Williams, Ben Ames All the brothers were 
: valiant 
Wodehouse, P. G. Damsel in distress 
Wylie, I. A. R. Love begins (That man’s 
here again) 


Baldwin, Faith 
Barrie, Sir James M. 
Borden, Mary 
Greene, Ward 


Haggard, H. Rider 
Harwood, H. N. 
Hope, Anthony 
Josephson, Matthew 


A good librarian should know something of 
every subject—but most of them no matter 
how good students they are of grammar, rhe- 
toric or how well versed in the rules of syntax 
would have to look twice at that classic head- 
line in Variety, the foremost theatrical trade 
periodical—“Stix Nix Hick Pix.” To a Broad- 
way student of Varietese, this merely means 
that rural residents care nothing for films of 
rural life. 


While students of Matthew Arnold might 
frown on Variety's contempt for grammar and 
even intelligibility, its motion picture reviews 
(after one learns to translate its peculiar 
argot) are excellent, unbiased, shrewd, and the 
most critical in the trade paper field. 

The staff of the Motion Picture Review Di- 
gest used to wear deeply furrowed brows 
when first they began to index its motion pic- 
ture reviews. One word that looked like a 
typesetter’s bad dream and was so dismissed 
was “whodunit” which after studious attention 
turned out to be “who-done-it?” or a mystery 
story. 


How many of these Variety terms can you 
guess? 


1. horse opera, mustang meller, oats opera; 
2. b. 0; 3. mabe; 4. hoked up; 5. snag 2 G’s 
or snatch 2,000 smackers; 6. lays an egg or is a 
floppo; 7. rave reviews; 8. quickies; 9. play 
bottom on a dualer; 10. biz; 11. niteries; 12. in- 
die; 13. operating nut; 14. wicket; 15. angeled 
the production; 16. flesh; 17. admish; 18. con- 
fab; 19. deal’s gone cold; 20. femme; 21. n. s. g.; 
22. preem; 23. nas fails to jell solidly; 24. ex- 

rt trouping; 25. walkaway, solid sock, rates 

nds, panicked, laid them in the aisles, wowed 
them, rates nods, clicked heavily, smacko, smash 
hit, knocked off a big hand. 


Herewith we offer our translations: 


1. western melodrama; 2. box office; 3. neigh- 
borhood movie house; 4. filled with hokum; 
5. theatre will take in $2,000; 6. is a failure; 
7. good notices; 8. inexpensive and hastily made 
films; 9. least important of a movie dual bill; 
10. business; 11. night clubs; 12. small indepen- 
dent producer; 13. operating expenses; 14. ticket 
office; 15. put up the money; 16. live actors; 
17. admission; 18. conference; 19. plans for a 
show given up; 20. woman; 21. not so good; 
22. premiere; 23. story unbelievable; 24. good 
acting; 25. liked by the audience. 





School Libraries Section 


(Continued from page 493) 


rooms with the cards stamped but left in the 
books, and the date slip stamped. If any one 
wishes to check out a book, he signs his name 
to the card and the cards are sent back to the 
library. Some of the classes have classroom 
libraries, and all of them may have temporary 
classroom libraries drawn from the school 
library or the public library. These tempor- 
ary classroom libraries are provided with cir- 
culation cards, and the circulation is counted 
when the books are returned to the library. 


The senior high school librarians have come 
to few conclusions about the P.E.G.’s, but per- 
haps we all agree that they require and get 
good library service. So far we have had no 
proof that that makes them better readers 
than the rest of the school. They do know 
how to use a library, however. As a whole 
these P.E. groups are giving the librarians 
a bigger chance than we have ever had before 
to put into practise the theories we all have, 
or had when young, about that Utopian li- 
brary that is the center of the school. 








The Mail Bag 


[Epitor’s Note: The correspondence columns of 
the Wilson Bulletin are open to all our readers for 
debate and comment. The Editor is not responsible 
for opinions expressed in these columns. ] 


Gangway for the “Juniors” 


To the Editor: 

An interesting manifestation of the present- 
day “junior” movement occurred recently 
in the library of Pennsylvania State College. 
It so happened that the committees which 
were to plan the staff programs for the year 
were all headed by junior assistants. In the 
years past the bi-weekly staff programs have 
been largely of a literary nature, and they 
have been unrelated the one to the other. 
In the fall of 1936, when the junior assistants 
of the Penn State Library faced the problem 
of program planning, they threw precedent 
to the wind and mapped out a correlated 
program for surveying the technical pro- 
cedures of the library. No department was 
spared. Every phase of the book’s progress 
from the publisher to the reader was to be 
accounted for. The variations accorded peri- 
odical literature, the binding of magazines, 
the rebinding of worn volumes, and even the 
withdrawal of lost books were listed as mat- 
ters of general staff interest. The document 
and the reference librarians were asked to 
explain their objectives and procedures. The 
departmental librarians were asked to tell of 
the problems involved in their specialized 
fields. And at the end of the survey the 
head librarian was asked to tie the whole 
together, and to explain to these very pro- 
fessionally minded juniors the administrative 
responsibilities incurred in his important posi- 
tion. 

When the program thus planned was first 
proposed, the “heads” gave a mighty gasp of 
dismay. The challenge, however, was ac- 
cepted. Technical procedures have had to 
stand up under the inquisitorial gaze of a 
new generation of librarians, a generation 
that wants to know not only how things are 
done, but what kind of results are thereby 
obtained. 

Hats off to the juniors. The future is up 
to them. Surely, no one has a greater right 
to take stock of our growing body of tech- 
niques. It is they who must prove or dis- 
prove the worth of the so-called library 
science of to-day. 

BEVERLEY RUFFIN 
Catalog Librarian 
Pennsylvania State College 


Inexpensive Microfilm Accessory 


To the Editor: ‘ 
Microfilm service, with its many advantages, 
is attracting the attention of research workers 
and librarians, particularly those with limited 
library facilities. The chief difficulty in the 
use of these films is the lack of reading 
mechanisms, which are still in the experi- 
mental stage and so far have proved to be 
expensive and not entirely satisfactory. This 
applies to both projectors for continuous read- 
ing and magnifiers for identifying films and 
making notes on brief articles. It has been 
found that full dissecting microscopes are 
quite satisfactory for this purpose, but they 
are not always available. To adapt such a 
microscope without base or mirror, Dr. Arthur 
P. Jacot and Mr. Harold A. Schaill, of the 
Appalachian Station, have constructed a very 
simple apparatus which can be used for ex- 
tended periods without eyestrain and undue 
fatigue. A box of %-inch dressed board, 
7% inches square at the ends and 15 inches 
high was made to be used under the micro- 
scope. Three 50-watt bulbs attached to an 
extension cord were installed at the lower 
end and a square of frosted glass forms the 
top. The inside of the box was covered with 
white paper and holes made near the top to 
prevent overheating. A piece of thin clear 
glass over the film holds it flat. As an inex- 
pensive temporary accessory this homemade 
apparatus is proving very satisfactory. 
JosEPHINE LAXTON 
Appalachian Forest Experiment 
Station 


Advice Wanted 


To the Editor: 

As usual we turn to the Wilson Bulletin 
with our problems: 

How can we shelve the general history books 
with the other history books and not have 
them separated by long reaches of travel and 
biography? At present our shelves read 910- 
929, 900-909, 930-999. But it seems incon- 
sistent to try to teach students to find their 
books thru the card catalog, and then to make 
it hard with exceptions. I suppose the prob- 
lem could be solved by taking some liberties 
with the decimal classification, but being some- 
what new as a librarian, I hesitate to do that. 

What do other librarians do with oversize 
books? Tip them down in their regular 
places, or keep them in a special section high 
enough for them? 

Doris M. Core, Librarian 
Massena, N.Y., Public Schools 
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New Subject Headings Adopted by 
Libraries 


Collected by the Committee on Subject 
Headings of the A.L.A. Catalog section 


The Committee would like to receive new 
subject headings for this list from as many 
libraries as possible. 


Symbols after the terms indicate the libra- 
ries supplying them. 


eet 


sa=“see also” reference 
s = see reference 


SARITA Rosinson, Chairman 
University of lowa Library 
Iowa City, Iowa 


Bible. N.T.—Buddhist influence (NN) 
Centrifuges (LC) 
sa Chemical apparatus 
sa Separators (Machines) 
Centropyxis (MnU) 
Creation (Literary, artistic, etc.) (LC) 
sa Genius 
sa Imagination 
sa_ Intellect 

s Creativeness 

Dryads (LC) 
sa Folk-lore 

sa Mythology 

sa Superstition 

s Wood nymphs 
Erigeron (MnU) 

Errors, Scientific (LC) 

s Scientific errors 
Excision of knee-joint (LC) 

sa Knee-joint—Surgery 

s Knee-joint, Excision of 
Folk art (Reg. division) (NN) 

s Art, Peasant 

sa Art industries and trade 
Funerals, Cost of (MnU) 

s Burials, Cost of 
Gardening—Calendars (CLCoP) 
Insane hospitals—Management and regulation (LC) 
Japanese beetle (LC) 

sa Beetles 

s Popillia japonica 
Lead wool (NN) 

Loans, Small (IaU) 

s Small loans 

s Small loan business 
Manahoac Indians (LC) 

sa Algonquian Indians 

sa Coliens of North America 
Mocobi Indians (LC) 

sa Guaycurn Indians 

sa Indians of South America 
Motor cycling (CLCoP) 


Pan er ) 
Cods 


Ps Mythology 
Paper lace (NN) 
Police't meters (CLCoP) 
Police raining (CLCoP; CSt) 
Police tretning 
Political clubs (CLCoP 
Psychology, Clinical (CLCoP) 
Public utilities—Regulation (CLCoP) 
Radiesthesia (NN) 
School cafeterias (CLCoP) 
Spain—Hist.—Revolution, 1936—(NN) 
Steel wool (NN) 


On Sunday evening, January 31, Joseph 
Nathan Kane, author of Famous First Facts 
and More First Facts was heard over the 
National Broadcasting network, in a program 
put on in the WJZ studios New York, known 
as “Echoes of New York.” The program was 
based on incidents taken from his books, 
which were briefly described by Mr. Kane and 
then dramatized. Further programs embody- 
ing this feature are being considered. 


An Historical Society in the Library 
(Continued from page 467) 
riot related his experiences and another 
speaker spoke on the social significance 
of the event. Similar meetings are 
planned for the future. 

Five other branches, interested in 
what has been taking place at Legler 
Branch have organized similar societies. 
One on the West Side has affiliated itself 
with the West Side Historical Society. 
Most of the groups have patterned their 
activities on Legler’s. Exhibits are held, 
societies have organized, and in each 
case enthusiasm has greeted the move. 

There is no hesitation on the part of 
persons to give material to an established 
agency like the library, and the library 
facilities for storing and caring for such 
material and evaluating it are ideal. At 
Legler there has been no attempt to col- 
lect furniture or other bulky articles be- 
cause of the limited storage space. The 
present periodical room at Legler Branch 
has been selected as the future West 
Side Room in which continuous exhibits 
from the Society will be held. 

The librarian and the staff are well 
repaid for the additional time and effort 
such an undertaking involves, by the 
support and interest of the community, 
by the many new contacts and the thrill 
of searching for and discovering histori- 
cal items. Each community has so much 
of interest in its past that the collecting 
of this material and its preservation are 
indeed an adventure. 


The life of books and manuscripts can be 
extended thru the use of air conditioning to 
control temperature and humidity in libraries, 
according to a study made public by The 
Temperature Research Foundation of Kel- 
vinator Corporation. 

Leading librarians thruout the country were 
queried by Kelvinator’s Foundation to de- 
termine proper heating and ventilating con- 
ditions necessary for the efficient care of 
library material. 

Optimum temperature for the library was 
set at 68 degrees to 75 degrees F., the 
humidity at 55 per cent to 65 per cent. For 
book stacks a slightly lower temperature and 
humidity is preferred. 

Air conditioning eliminates the disastrous 
effects of varying and excessive heat and 
humidity which frequently result in the deteri- 
oration of books. 
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British Authors 


HEE are two new quotations from the re- 
views of British Authors of the Nine- 
teenth Century, edited by Stanley J. Kunitz 
and Howard Haycraft (The H. W. Wilson 
Company, N.Y.; $5, to libraries $4.50). 

“No other compilers seem to have the light touch 
and human sympathies of the Messrs. Kunitz and 
Haycraft. They compress a ge of encyclopedic 
knowledge into a column of readable print; and, what 
is more, they incorporate little matters which, though 
usually held Ny ive their text liveliness 
and their subjects life. . . Altogether an admirable 


and highly useful book. It should be on the shelf 
of every educated person.”—Macon (Ga.) Telegraph 


“The salient facts about each of the thousand and 
more writers are so chosen and pointed that the men 
and women presently emerge as personalities, products 
of their ancestry, impressed by their times and leav- 
ing their impress in turn. . . Not only are the char- 
acterizations more than ordinarily vivid; the literary 
quality of the various sketches is well above the 
average to be found in such collections; the book 
should be widely used.”—New Republic 


New Wilson Books 


Biography in Collections. By Hannah 
Logasa. rev. and enl. ed. 1937. $1.25 post- 
paid. 

This new edition has been carefully revised, 
and enlarged from 112 pages to 132. 54 addi- 
tional books have been analyzed. Bound in 
cloth. “An index to desirable material in biog- 
raphy collections likely to be found in the 
average library. It is to the compiler’s credit 
that she has allowed for so much spread be- 
tween the upper and lower reading levels of 
the public for whom the book is designed. 

...'—New York Libraries 


Education Film Catalog. Comp. by Dorothy 
Cook and Eva Rahbek-Smith. xii,134p. $2 
postpaid. Sold with quarterly supplements 
supplied for two years, $4 postpaid. 

The first quarterly cumulated supplement is 
ready! These quarterly supplements will keep 
the Educational Film Catalog always up to 
date. “An examination of this valuable and 
practical publication leaves one with a feeling 
of regret that this country is so tardy in pro- 
ducing a comparable volume. . . . The British 
Film Institute, it is understood, is contem- 
plating issuing.a really reliable catalogue of 
educational films approved by competent au- 
thorities. In doing so, it would do well to 
adopt some of the features of this American 
Educational Film Catalog. . . . Generally, this 
is an admirable publication, its material care- 


fully sifted and helpfully presented, and cer- 
tain of a warm welcome from those applying 
the cinema to education.”—Library Association 
Record 


Costume Index. By Dorothy Cook and 
Isabel Munroe. On the press. 350p. Sold 
on Service Basis. 

Costume Index is an index to plates, and to 
illustrations when accompanied by text, in 615 
books, all of which have been chosen by votes 
of libraries and art museums in the United 
States and England. Indexing has been as 
specific as possible, the costumes having been 
classified under countries, professions, trades, 
occupations, etc. 


Recent Wilson Publications 


Contributions to the Art of Music in Amer- 
ica by the Music Industries of Boston 
(1640 to 1936). By Christine M. Ayars. 
Published 1937. 340p. $5.75 postpaid. 

“Miss Ayars has performed a genuine serv- 
ice to the development of the history of 
American music. ... The painstaking care 
with which her material has been collected and 
made available is worthy of emulation in other 
important centers of musical activity.”"—Marion 
Flagg, Director of Music, Horace Mann 
School of Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, and a Member of the National Research 
Council. 

Complete with a comprehensive index, and 
a list of instruments of historical interest with 
information as to where they may be seen. 
With five portraits. 


A Bibliography of Dancing. By Paul David 
Magriel. Published 1936. 229p. $4.75 post- 
paid 

“The principal purpose of the book is to 
present a comprehensive list of reference 
works on the dance in all of its phases and 

of the arts definitely related to dancing... . 

The value of such a compilation to serious 

students hardly needs to be attested. So far 

as America is concerned, it is a landmark in 
the intellectual history of an art.—Spring field 

Mass. Republican. 

Includes 19 facsimiles of title pages. 


Composers of Yesterday. By David Ewen. 
Published 1937. 488p. $5.00 ($4.50 to li- 
brarians) 

A biographical and critical guide to the 

most important composers of the past .. . 
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with 241 biographies and 212 portraits. It is 
a companion volume to Composers of Today, 
also by David Ewen, which was published in 
1934, contains 314 pages, and costs $4.50 
(library price, $3.75) 


Importations and Books on Sale 


Japan-Manchoukuo Year-Book: 1937. 
Printed in English. 1300p. $7.50 postpaid 
from New York. Duty free to libraries 
from Japan $7. 

An independently published book, altho its 
statistics and information are based on official 
government figures. Its thirty chapters de- 
scribe the changing aspects of the two em- 
pires in every field of national life. It also 
includes a valuable appendix with a Who’s 
Who of 1500 people eminent in the two 
countries, a Business Directory containing de- 
tails of 1500 reputable establishments, a Bibli- 
ography, a Directory of Learned and Social 
institutions, etc. 


Union Catalogues: A Selective Bibliogra- 
phy. Compiled by Arthur Berthold. xv, 
70p. mim. 1936. $1.15 postpaid. 

“The Union Catalogue is the present climax 
of the cooperative activity in modern libra- 
ries. It consists in a simple joint finding 
list of books in more than one library.” This 
bibliography, Union Catalogues, has collected 
all the available references on the history and 
technical management of union catalogues. 
The main bulk of the bibliography was gath- 
ered by a direct perusal of all the available 
library periodicals—the few entries that were 
taken from other bibliographical sources were 
carefully verified. Entries have been made 
alphabetically by author according to countries. 
With an informative introduction by Dr. E. C. 
Richardson, which gives a survey of the 
spread and application of the union catalogue 
idea. 

Manual of Archive Administration. By Hil- 
ary Jenkinson. 2d edition rev. 236 pages. 
Ready in March or April. $3.25 postpaid, 
duty free to libraries. 

This is the second edition of the book 
formerly issued by the Clarendon Press. All 
orders are taken at the price quoted above, 
with the understanding that they will be for- 
warded to the British publisher, who will de- 
liver the books ordered direct to the sub- 
scribing libraries, thereby saving duty charges. 
International Bibliography of Historical 

Sciences. Vol. 1 (1926) $4.50; Vol. II 
(1927) $7.50; Vol. III to IX (1928- 
1934) each $9.90. 

This bibliography is published under the 
auspices of the International Committee of 
Historical Science and continues, in part, the 
Jahresberichte der Geschichteswissenschaft, 
publication of which ceased about 1916. One 


volume is to be issued each year. Nine vol- 
umes are now available, covering the years 
1926-1934 inclusive. The prices above are 
quoted on request of the Publishing Office in 
Paris, and may be subject to change should 
there be any pronounced change in the value 


of the franc. 
* * % 


When bound annual volumes and three-year 
cumulations are going thru the press it is a 
problem whether to give right of way to the 
current indexing or to the cumulations. Our 
subscribers, we believe, favor keeping up to 
date with the current indexing and are willing 
to wait patiently for the bound cumulations., 

In order that subscribers may know ap- 
proximately when to expect these cumulations, 
a are announcing the following approximate 

ates : 


Industrial Arts Index March 15 
Cumulative Book Index March 25 
Book Review Digest April 20 
Agricultural Index, 3 year cumulation May 


Books in Press 


American Book of Days. By George W. 
Douglas. Ready in March. 

American Nicknames. By George E. 
Shankle, Ph.D., author of State Names, 
etc. Ready in April 

Bibliographies in American History: Guide 
to Materials for Research. By Henry 
P. Beers. 

Hollywood’s Movie Commandments: A 
Handbook for Motion Picture Writers 
and Reviewers. By Olga J. Martin. 

Industrial Versus Craft Unions. By Julia 
E. Johnsen. (Reference Shelf. Vol. II. 
No. 3) 90c 

Library Literature: annual volume for 1936. 
Ed. by Marian Shaw. 

Science Books for the Elementary School. 
By Ruth Budd (Reading for Background. 
no. 5) 


Classification of Business Literature. By 
the Library of the Harvard University 
Graduate School of Business Administra- 
tion, George F. Baker Foundation. Pub- 
lished 1937. 348p. $5.00. 

A thorogoing and scientific development of 
a new scheme for classifying writings in the 
field of business and related subjects. With 
indexes. 


Essay and General Literature Index: 1934- 
1936. By Marian Shaw. Published 1937. 
625p. Sold on Service Basis. 

This supplement to the 1900-1933 volume 
includes the indexing of over 10,000 essays 
and articles in 570 volumes of collections and 
miscellaneous works, 91 of which are addi- 
tional volumes not included in previous is- 
sues. The index will be kept up to date in 
the future by semi-annual and annual supple- 
ments. 














The Book Preview 


— for March 1937 — 
A Classified, Selected List of Current and Forthcoming Books 

















The purpose of the Preview is to give publishers a convenient and efficient means of presenting to the library world 


advance information regarding forthcoming 


The publishers select the books which they recommend for library use, supply the descriptive notes and also cooperate 


by paying the cost of this section of the Bulletin 


The staff of The H. W. Wilson Company is responsible for the classifications and for editing of the descriptive notes. 





000 GENERAL WORKS 


BERTHOLD, ARTHUR, comp. 
eeuees a_ selective bibliography. 
Ison (Ready) 
016.0253 Catalogs, Union—Bibl. 
A collection of available references on the 
history and technical management of union cat- 
alogs undertaken primarily for the use of the 
Union library catalog of the Philadelphia metro- 
politan area. Includes books and articles in 
English, French, German, and other languages. 
Mimeographed. 


Union cata- 
7Op $1.15 


200 RELIGION 


FRAZER, SIR JAMES GEORGE. Aftermath. 
500p $3 Macmillan (March 9) 


291 Religions. Magic. Folklore 


A supplement to The Golden Bough which 
supplies fresh evidence on many points from 
the recent literature on primitive beliefs and 
customs in all parts of the world and bears out 
in striking manner some hypotheses of the 
earlier book. (See STC) 


300 SOCIAL SCIENCES 


LEWIS, EDWARD RIEMAN, epotery of Amer- 
ican naar > ame thought from the Civil war to 
the orld war. 1025p $5 Macmillan (Ready) 


320.9 U.S.—Pol. & govt. Political science— 
Hist. 


A discussion of the adoption of the thirteenth, 
fourteenth, and fifteenth amendments, litical 
movements and leaders of the period, the con- 
test between state and national power, and a 
consideration of the tests of the success of 
political action. 


STONE, WILLIAM TREADWELL, and GOS- 
LIN, MRS RYLLIS CLAIR (ALEXANDER). 
America contradicts herself. 38p il pa 25c, 
board 35c Foreign policy assn. (Ready) 

327.73 U.S.—For. rel. 
The story of our foreign policy, with the con- 
flicting ideas and attitudes that have charac- 
teriz our dealings with other nations. 


ip mig eeANOL2 Ps on ge gat Eco- 
nomic story o e nite tates. 
358p il $1.50 Macmillan (March 2) — 
330.973 U.S.—Econ. condit. 
A revised edition of a standard book on the 
econome development of this country from co- 


lonial times to the present. Two new chapters 
cover recent and present events in American 
economic life. The first gives a short resume of 
the years from 1897 to 1914 and more recent 
developments. The second examines the causes 
of the economic collapse, the depression, and 
the New Deal. All statements and _ statistics 
have been brought up to date. (See STC) 


FELDMAN, HERMAN. Problems of labor re- 


lations. 352p $2.50 Macmillan (March 30) 
331.8 Labor and laboring classes—U.S. U.S. 
—Econ. condit. 

Of special interest at this time when labor 


difficulties loom large are these two hundred 
and fifty cases illustrative of the various prob- 
lems of labor, all of them, with a few excep- 
tions, being actual situations drawn from the 
author’s experience as an industrial consultant 
or from reports from various agencies of medi- 
ation and adjustment. (See STC for other books 
by this author) 


GOSLIN, MRS RYLLIS CLAIR (ALEXANDER). 
Cooperatives. 45p il pa 25c, board 35c For- 
eign policy assn. (Ready) 


334 Cooperation 


Highlights of the cooperative movement 
around the world. A balanced picture of its 
limitations and possibilities as a solution of our 
social and economic problems. 


BUELL, RAYMOND LESLIE, and GOSLIN, 
MRS RYLLIS CLAIR (ALEXANDER). War 
drums and peace plans. 38p i! pa 25c, board 35c 
Foreign policy assn. (Ready) 

341.6 Arbitration, International. 
ment. Peace 


Points out the world danger spots, analyzes 
the failure of existing peace machinery and dis- 
cusses the problems which must be solved if 
any peace plan is to be effective. 


Disarma- 


SPAULDING, OLIVER L. 
in war and peace. 700p maps $6 
(March 19) 


355 U.S.—Army 


In this book Colonel Speutting of the Army 
war college gives an account of the evolution 
of the United States army from the handful 
of ragged colonists who followed Washington 
from Bunker hill to Yorktown into the mighty 
war machine which helped to turn the tide of 
the World war in France. It is not a military 
history of the United States but a history of 
the army as an institution and its contributions 
to the security and upbuilding of the nation. 
With 35 maps. 


United States army 
Putnam 
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400 PHILOLOGY 


PARTRIDGE, ERIC. Dictionary of slang and 
unconventional English. 1000p $10.50 Macmil- 
lan (Ready) 


427 English language—Slang 


An ambitious work covering army slang and 
rhyming slang, terms of the underworld, collo- 
quialisms, vulgarisms and catch-phrases in cur- 
rent use among English speaking people. (See 
STC for other books by this author) 


500 SCIENCE 


THOMSON, SIR JOHN ARTHUR, ed. Outline 
of science. 1708p il $3.79 Putnam (March 29) 
500 Science 
A one-volume edition of a work which, com- 
bining simplicity with completeness, explains 
and describes in non-technical language all the 
marvels of our world, all the scientific discov- 
eries since the beginning of time, and gives 
a@ concise and easily understood view of the 
meanings and essentials of present day science. 
William Beebe writes that it ‘‘should be read 
by every human being’’ and that ‘“‘Thomson is 
without doubt the most capable compiler of sci- 
entific literature in the world.” (See STC; 
Huntting list) 


600 USEFUL ARTS 


DENT, JOHN YERBURY. Human machine. 
294p $2.50 Knopf (Ready) 
612 Physiology. Psychology 


This book, by a distinguished English physi- 
cian, explains to laymen the basic mysteries 
of human behavior by describing the mechanism 
of the human awd in the light of modern 
experimental physiology. The reader thus at- 
tains an insight into the startling researches 
conducted in recent years in leading physiologi- 
cal and psychological laboratories. The book 
is highly recommended by Bertrand Russell 
and H. G. Wells. 


POWELL, LYMAN PIERSON. Second seventy. 
176p il $1.50 Macrae-Smith-co. (March 22) 


612.67 Old age 


An informational, inspirational, reassuring and 
readable book which discusses clearly and dis- 
passionately the problems and compensations 
of old age. By the author of Mary Baker 
Eddy: a life-size portrait, etc. Illustrated. (See 
Huntting list) 


LOWMAN, CHARLES LEROY. Technique of 
underwater gymnastics; a study in practical 
application. $5 American publications 
inc., 527 W. 7th St, Los Angeles, California 
(Ready) 


613.7 Gymnastics, Medical 


Formulates clearly the basic factors involved 
in therapeutic exercises in water. Includes not 
only detailed information and definite procedure 
to help doctors, hospital executives, and pool 
technicians plan and carry on routine for 
pathological cases, but also adds a special sec- 
tion of corrective work invaluable to all physi- 
cal educators and teachers of aquatics. 


LUKOWITZ, JOSEPH J. Fifty popular wood- 
working problems. il Bruce pub. (April) 


684 Woodwork 


A collection of 50 new projects for both hand 
and machine work ranging in difficulty from 
very simple, yet interesting and useful articles, 
to those requiring a high degree of skill. A 
complete full-page working drawing and a 
perspective sketch or photo accompanies each 
problem; when necessary a brief explanatory 
text is added. 


DALZELL, JAMES RALPH, and McKINNEY, 
JAMES. Air conditioning—insulation. 30ip ii 
$2.50 American tech. soc. (Ready) 


697 Air conditioning. Insulation 


The purpose of this new book is to teach the 
principles and cane of the science of 
insulation in all its common forms and uses as 
a means of (1) retarding heat losses and gains 
through structural parts of buildings; (2) pre- 
venting loss by fire; (3) controlling sound; 
(4) preventing vibration; (5) protecting build- 
ings against termites; (6) protecting all mechan- 
ical parts against heat losses and freezing; and 
(7) preventing condensation. The book has 
been approved by the American society of heat- 
ing and ventilating. engineers, and several manu- 
facturers of insulation. Photographs, pen and 
ink drawings, tables, and complete index. 


700 FINE ARTS 


AMERICAN art annual. Volume 33 592p $7 
American federation of arts (Ready) 


705 Art societies—Directories. Art schools— 
Directories. Art—Galleries and museums— 
Directories 


Timely information is supplied by this annual 
directory on the year in art in America, art 
organizations, museums, and associations, art 
schools, fellowships and scholarships, art maga- 
zines, newspapers carrying art notes, and paint- 
ings sold at auction 1935-1936. Reliable and 
completely indexed. 


900 HISTORY 


ROLLAND, ROMAIN. | will not rest. 320p 
$2.25 Liveright (Ready) 
940.5 Europe—Politics 
A collection of the political writings of the 
author of Jean Christophe including: Declara- 
tion of independence of thought; For the union 
of all brain workers and manual workers; Con- 
troversy with Henri Barbusse on the subject 
of ‘Independence of thought’’; On Lenin’s 
death; ‘‘Europe, broaden yourself, or perish’’; 
Good-bye to the past; and Panorama. (See 
Living Authors) 


BIOGRAPHY 


CHACE, MRS ELIZABETH (BUFFUM), and 
LOVELL, MRS LUCY (BUFFUM). Two 
Quaker sisters. 236p il $2.75 Liveright (Ready) 

B or 92 


The quaint, beautifully touching, plain-spoken 
memoirs of two women whose descendants con- 
tributed so greatly to the American scene in 
banking, manufacture, education and militant 
Quakerism. A fine work of Americana with 
twenty-four unusual illustrations. 


SMITH, ARTHUR DOUGLAS HOWDEN. Old 
fuss and feathers. 416p ii $4 Greystone press 
(Ready) 

B or 92 Scott, Winfield 
The life, times, and exploits of Lieutenant 

General Winfield Scott, U.S.A., the only Amer- 
ican commander who never lost a battle, the 
one victorious general to lose a _ presidential 
election; Lee’s patron, Lincoln's protector; 
strategist, statesman, humanitarian, and most 
inept of politicians. 


STOKES, RICHARD LEROY. Léon Bium: from 
poet to premier. 320p $3 Coward-McCann 
(March 12) 

B or 92 Blum, Léon 
A well-known journalist stops the gap of 
general ignorance concerning the career of the 
poet, critic and former millionaire who has 
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STOKES, R. L.—Continued 


become the first socialist and the first Jewish 
prime minister of France. A quantity of mate- 
rial never before published fills in the details of 
the life story of the man in whose character 
and intelligence the author feels the future of 
European democracy is bound up. 


URBEL, DOM JUSTO PEREZ de. in the grip 
of the Moor; transiated by Dame Beatrice. 
Bruce pub. (April) 

B or 92 Bulogius of Cordova, Saint, abp. 
of Toledo. Spain—Hist. 

This life of St Bulogius, a heroic figure of 
early Spain living in a period of Moslem rule 
in that country, is made especially timely by 
present conditions there. The author has 
sketched in a bac und depicting Moslem 
customs, morals, and treatment of conquered 
peoples, and the life, manner, writing, and 
liturgy of the Spaniards. 


FICTION 


DUFFIELD, ANNE. Moon over Stamboul. 374p 
$2 Arcadia house (March 15) 


A dramatic love sto revolving around the 
romantic adventures of two English cousins 
in glamorous Constantinople .. . and the bridge 
which spans the Bosporus—a bridge which is 
better left uncrossed. (See Huntting list) 


PARGETER, EDITH. Hortensius, friend of 
Nero. 240p il $2.50 Greystone press (Ready) 


In the form of a diary, Marcus Hortensius 
Caesar, the intimate friend of the Emperor 
Nero, tells of his love for Ononis the Christian 
girl who incurs the wrath of Nero, and is 
threatened with martyrdom from which Horten- 
sius is powerless to save her. A story by a 
writer with a gift of historical imagination. 


PARTRIDGE, HELEN LAWRENCE (DAVIS). 
Sing once more. 288p $2 Arcadia house 
(March 25) 


How far a man should, or can, go in the 
renunciation of his love for a girl whose heart 
has been forever given to another is the theme 
of this romance the author of The Windy 
Hill. (See Huntting list) 


PROVOST, AGNES LOUISE. Man there was. 
319p $2 Macrae-Smith-co. (March 22) 
A gay and ounces romance by the author of 
Hills of Destiny, e Closed Door, etc. (See 
Huntting list) 


SEIFERT, SHIRLEY. Land of tomorrow. p $2.50 
M. S. Mill co, inc, 286 5th Avenue, New York 
City (March 15) 

The fortunes of the Kentucky Ormondys 
traced in a series of dramatic episodes, shadowed 
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by the stain of ‘“‘murder blood’’ on the oaken 
floor of the great room of the mansion which 
had survived the stress of pioneer days and 
the welter of conflict that crossed its broad 
fields during the war between the states. (Sec 
Huntting list; Library book house) 


WALLACE, FRANCIS. Autumn madness. 272p 
$2 Macrae-Smith-co. (March 22) 
A romance ainst a background of college, 
football and finishing school, by the author of 
Kid Galahad, etc. (See Huntting list) 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


BRANDEIS, MADELINE. Adventure in Holly- 
wood: a story of the movies for girls. p 
$2 Coward-McCann (March 12) 

A most interesting story, told against the 
fascinating background of the motion picture 
pane ng The book ves a true picture of 
studio life, of the s and tribulations of the 
great “extra’’ army who storm the gates of 
movieland, and glimpses of what goes on be- 
hind the scenes; it is above all an entertaining 
story of the 
ing young people. 


s and ambitions of two appeal- 
(See Huntting list) 


GAUSS, MARIANNE, and GAUSS, CHAR- 
LOTTE WILHELMINA. Firecracker, the wild 
bronco 32p $1 Whitman (March 15) 


Firecracker was a wild bronco who was 
captured and taken to a rodeo. He was offered 
as a prize to anyone who could ride him. Here 
is a sympathetic story of a bushing. bronco 
Hany the horse’s point of view. (See Huntting 

st 


LAU, JOSEPHINE SANGER. Cheeky, a prairie 
dog. 64p il $1.50 Whitman (March 15) 
Cheeky is a cunning prairie dog. He has 

pone 4 experiences and adventures and gets into 

much mischief (all actual happenings). Cheeky 
finally returns to his native habitat and be- 
comes the mayor of prairie dog town. (See 

Huntting list) 


WASHBURNE, HELUIZ (CHANDLER). Little 
Elephant catches cold. 32p il $1 Whitman 
(March 15) 


Infectious humor for the younger group. Any 
boy or girl up to eight or nine years will chuckle 
over the antics of Little Elephant and his 
troubles with a cold. Fully illustrated with 
wash drawings in color. (See Huntting list) 


WINCHELL, DOROTHY H. Jocko. 32p i! $1 

Whitman (March 15) 

Jocko is a ve amusing monkey who gets 
into much mischief. His exploits are told in 
very simple oece for the pre-school boy and 
girl. Gaily illustrated in full color and black 
and white. (See Huntting list) 





Best Sellers Among Back-Number Periodicals 


URRENT Gone With the Wind of the 

back-number periodical field is unques- 
tionably Volume 1, Number 1 (November 23, 
1936) and early issues of the new, weekly pic- 
ture magazine Life. 

Second on the periodical! list of best sellers 
is Volume 1, Number 1 of Coronet, published 
by the originators of Esquire which is also in 
active demand. 

The scarcity of early numbers of Life is 
understandable when viewed in the light of its 


phenomenal circulation growth. Its leap from 
an initial paid circulation of 380,000 on No- 
vember 23 to about 600,000 within six weeks, 
is one of the most amazing circulation records 
ever made. 

At the present writing the Periodicals De- 
partment of The H. W. Wilson Company can 
fill orders for these best sellers as well as 
many others in regular, if not spectacular, 
demand. 
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prefer—an old-fashioned train built at 

the turn of the century—cinders, dust, 
slow motion, stuffy plush—or the modern 
stream-liner—swift in motion, beautiful in 
line, clean, cool, and comfortable? The 
old train carried you to your destination 
but the trip was endured—trather than 
enjoyed. 


I: planning a trip, which would you 


Compton's Pictured Encyclopedia is built 
on the theory that one should not require 
an aspirin tablet after reading an encyclo- 
pedia article! Instead of presenting facts 
dully, it makes them interesting. Where 
a picture will add to a reader’s information 
and entertainment, it is supplied. Since 
all readers are not technically minded, a 
clear-cut diagram, drawn by a staff artist, 
often takes the place of pages of explana- 
tory. text—another way of preventing 
headaches! 


Compton’s editors do not believe that 
there is any royal road to knowledge, but 
they offer for the journey a mod- 
ern vehicle which out-dates the 
old traditionak encyclopedia just 
as the new stream-liner makes 
obsolete the clumsy trains of ten 
years ago. 


Bessie Graham in her discus- 
sion of encyclopedias in the 1935 
edition of Bookman’s Manual (R. R. Bow- 
ker Company) s@ys, “Compton’s makes a 
pleasure of information’’—and so Comp- 
ton’s does—while at the same time it meets 
the highest encyclopedia standards for 
accuracy, completeness, and up-to-dateness. 





omment 


Several years ago at a meeting of a state 
library association, I heard May Lamberton 
Becker speak on the best novels of the year. 
As she discussed each title she made one 
feel that life would scarcely be worth liv- 
ing unless that particular book were read 
before morning. In her new book “First 
Adventures in Reading” (Stokes, 1936) 
Mrs. Becker talks of books for boys and 
girls in the same chatty, intimate way 
which she has used so effectively in pre- 
senting adult books. Mrs. Becker’s admis- 
sion of “a personal preference for Comp- 
ton’s Pictured Encyclopedia” in her chap- 
ter, “The Age of Fact,” has naturally taken 
nothing from my long standing belief that 
she is a most able judge of books. 


Any librarian faced with the problem of 
bringing the right child and the right book 
together will profit by the new article on 
Reading written for Compton’s by Dr. 
Stella S. Center and Gladys Persons. This 
article which will appear in a 
later printing of the encyclopedia 
is available in reprint form to 
teachers and librarians for the 
asking. This reprint cannot be 
furnished in sufficient numbers 
for general distribution. 


Dr. Center is chairman of the 
Department of English, Theodore Roose- 
velt High School, New York City, and 
is Director of the Book Clinic conducted 
by New York University. Miss Persons 
assists her in both positions. 


LBL 


COMPTON’S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 
F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 


COMPTON BUILDING, 1000 NORTH DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Complete Library Service 
BOOKS . . REBINDING . . MENDING MATERIALS . . DICTIONARY STANDS 
Buy Books “Huntting Bound” in Buckram [218 .;:, 


ANY BOOK OF ANY PUBLISHER IN ANY BINDING 








THE H.R. HUNTTING CO. Library Specialists SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 








Poems for Holiday Use 


OUR HOLIDAYS IN POETRY. M. P. Harrincton and J. H. THomas. comps. xiv,480p. 


1929. Reprinted 1935. $1.25 (former price $2.25) 


Collections of s suitable for the celebration of Thanksgiving, Christmas, Washington's and 
Lincoln's birthda , Baster. Arbor day, Mother’s day, and Memorial day. Prepared under the 
direction of a Committee of the Carnegie Library School Association. 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 950 University Avenue, New York City 


McCLURG'S... 


Our library service simplifies the Librarian's problem of book buying. 
All details of ordering can be safely left to the experience of our 
Library Department:—proper editions, right discounts, quick shipments. 


A. C. McCLURG & CO. 


333 East Ontario Street Chicago 


























A book for everybody The 





THEA BC Deeper Trends 


Many sources give the facts con- 

OF cerning present day events . . 
few give cognizance to the deeper 

trends which these events indicate. 


ATTRACTING NEWS-WEEK, the illustrated 


| news magazine, answers this need 


BIRDS by giving you an accurate and 


impartial understanding of each 
week’s significant news. 





ALVIN M. P&TERSON 
A recognized authority on the cur- 












































Everybody's interested in birds rent scene, NEWS-WEEK pro- 
and anxious to have them visit vides valuable source material for 
their yards and gardens. And pri = well as gy agora 
: r ‘ . ing and informative to the casual 
these simple Girections—s child reader. Be sure that NEWS-WEEK 
can follow them!—are all that Iii is in your library. 
is needed in helping and at- ct 
tracting birds the whole year Indexed in both the Readers’ Guide 
round. $1.50 and the Abridged Readers’ Guide 
I SAE ETD ee 
The Bruce Publishing Company | NEWS-WEEK } 
New York Milwaukee Chicago @ Rockefeller Center New York a 
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Standard Catalog Monthly 


A Se.Lectep List or Best Books—Marcu 1937 
HE STANDARD CATALOG MONTHLY is a list of not more than three hundred books a 


year recommended for first purchase in libraries. The books are selected b 
the STANDARD CATALOG FOR PUBLIC LIBRARIES with the cooperation of 
pow thal 4 associations who are working to improve the selection of books. 

on of the more important notes, are taken from the BOOK REVIEW DIGEST. Most of 


select 


the staff of 
ibrarians and 
The entries, with a 


the titles in the MONTHLY will later be included and analyzed in the annual supplement of 

the STANDARD CATALOG FOR PUBLIC LIBRARIES, a more comprehensive selection. Oc- 

casionally a book inciuded here may be dropped later, because it is not always possible to get 
° 


at once the final authoritative opin 
[A list of collaborators will 


n as to the value of a book. 
be found in 


the September 1936 issue.] 





300 Social Sciences 


HOWE, FREDERIC CLEMSON. Denmark; the 
coéperative way. 277p $2.50 Coward-McCann 


334 Cooperation—Denmark. Denmark—Eco- 
nomic conditions 
The author first became interested in Den- 
mark and its cooperative movement while mak- 
ing a study of post-war conditions in Europe 
in 1920. At that time he wrote a book, Den- 
mark; a Cooperative Commonwealth. In the 
resent volume replacing that study, much 
as been added that is new, and the author has 
emphasized a new thought, the growth of de- 
mocracy issuing out of the cooperative move- 
ment. Index. 





Boston Transcript p2 N 28 '36 500w 
Christian Science Monitor p16 N 28 °36 
Sat R of Lit 15:6 D 19 °36 700w 


500 Natural Science 


DITMARS, RAYMOND LEE. Book of living 
reptiles; il. by Helene Carter. 64p maps $2 
Lippincott 


698.1 Reptiles—Juvenile literature 


Colored maps on which are located various 
snakes, crocodiles, lizards, turtles, and tortoises 
from various parts of the world, accompanied 
by descriptive text. Similar in plan to Book 
of Zoégraphy. Bibliography. Index. 





Booklist 33:126 D '36 
+ Books p10 N 22 '36 350w 
Cath World 144:382 D '36 70w 
+ N Y Times pl4 D 6 '36 310w 


“A particularly instructive and beautiful 
book, with its remarkable colored charts show- 
ing where the crocodilians, lizards, snakes, 
turtles, and tortoises are found.” W. R. Benét 

+ Sat FR of Lit 15:24 N 14 °36 40w 


NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC SOCIETY, WASH. 
INGTON, D.C. Our insect friends and foes 
and spiders. 252p il $2.50 The society 


595.7 Insects. Spiders 35-13919 


“A series of fascinating stories of bee, ant, 
beetle, bug, fly, butterfly, moth, and spider life; 
with sixty-four pages reproducing over 500 in- 
sects an spiders and their habits in their 
natural colors.’’ (Subtitle) Articles and illustra- 
tions have appeared in the National Geographic 
Magazine. ndex. 





Booklist 32:98 D ’35 


“Authentic information. Excellent colored and 
other illustrations.” 
+ Cleveland Open Shelf p19 O '36 


Pratt p15 summer '36 


700 Fine Arts 


ANDERSON, CARL THOMAS. How to draw 
cartoons successfully. unp il $1.50 Greenberg 


741 Caricatures and cartoons. Drawing— 
Instruction 35-27392 


Practical instructions in drawing, particularly 
cartoons, by a famous cartoonist, creator of 
Henry. 


Booklist 32:99 D '35 
Pratt p23 autumn ’36 
“The fully illustrated text is prepared in lec- 
ture form—‘46 practical easy lessons.’ Easy, of 
course, is a relative term, but for anybody with 
an uneducated talent for drawing who wants 
to see his drawing in print the book cannot 
fail to be of great help. Although the author 
makes no claim as a mentor in the fine arts, 
it may be said that the beginning art student 
who does not care particularly about cartoons 
we get real help from the suggestions in the 
ook.”’ 
+ Springf’d Republican p7e Ag 23 °36 


CUSHING, HELEN GRANT, comp. Children’s 
song index. (Standard catalog ser) 798p price 
on application Wilson, H.W. 

781-97 Children’s songs—Indexes 36-27282 


“The 22,000 or more songs here listed come 
from 189 collections and are entered by title, 
subject, composer, and author, those under 
such subjects as Christmas, birds, or England, 
for example, filling several pages each. Some 
of the notations in the catalog of collections 
indicate the general type of songs included or 
= age for which they are suitable."”’ J Home 

con 


Booklist 32:307 Jl '36 
J Home Econ 28:699 D °36 50w 


800 Literature 


BAKER, RAY STANNARD (DAVID GRAY- 
SON, pseud). Countryman’s year; il. by 
yaaa Fogarty. 270p $2 Doubleday [5s Hod- 
er 
818 Country life 


Brief comments and observations from the 
author’s diaries and notebooks, describing the 
peace and contentment which the author has 
found in country living. The excerpts are ar- 
ranged in chronological order and cover one 
year. 


Booklist 33:145 Ja ’37 


“It would be unfair to suggest that all who 
read this volume will find the same enjoyment 
of life that he has attained. What gives quali- 
ty to the book are not the things that the 
senses alone can discover and experience but 
the scholarly thought and interpretations of the 
writer. According to his confession, he is a 
re-reader of books, and the country } de- 
scribes in his ges is rich with the fru.t the 
cultivation of this soil produces,” R. C. Feld 

-+ Books p2 D 27 '36 700w 
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Bak Ray Stannard—Continued 
ae Christian Science Monitor pl2 D 16 ‘36 


+ N Y Times p27 N 29 '36 550w 
Springf’d Republican p7e D 20 36 50w 
+ — Times [London] Lit Sup p951 N 21 '36 


MANTLE, BURNS, ed. Best plays of 1935-36; 
and the Year book of the drama in America. 
561p il $3 Dodd 


808.82 Dramas—Collections. American 
drama—Collections. Lemmnatiiieeeas = hoe 


Contains introductory chapters on the the- 
atrical season in New York, Chicago, San 
Francisco and southern California followed by 
excerpts from ten of the season’s leading plays. 
Contents: Winterset, 7 Maxwell Anderson; 
Idiot’s Delight, by R. . Sherwood; End of 
Summer, 8. " ; Firs 





na, by Laurence Housman; y 

by Bella and Samuel Spewack; 
Dead End, 4 Sidney Kingsley; Call It a Day, 
by Dodie Smith; Ethan Frome, by Owen Davis 
and Donald Davis; Pride and Prejudice, by 
Helen Jerome. 


Booklist 33:114 D °36 

Books pl6 D 6 "36 160w 

Boston Transcript p3 O 17 "36 180w 

“These ten plays testify to the keen minds 
and caustic pens of American dramatists; to 
their penetration and tolerance, but among 
them only Eugene O’Neill—not represented here 
—seems to have these qualities plus poetic 
imagination.’’ E. VR. W. 
+ Cath World 144:374 D '36 260w 


Theatre Arts Mo 20:989 D '36 320w 


OXFORD book of modern verse, 1892-1935; 
chosen {and with an introd] by w. B. Yeats. 
454p $3; india pa $3.75 (8s 6d) Oxford 

821.08 English poetry—Collections 
This addition to the Oxford books of verse 
continues from where The Oxford Book of 

English Verse stopped and contains representa- 

tive verse of English, Irish and American poets 

amy — to 1935. Index of authors and of 
rst lines. 


Booklist 33:150 Ja '37 
+ — Books p9 D 13 °36 1500w 
+ Boston Transcript p2 D 26 '36 1300w 
Chicago Daily Tribune pié D 19 °36 
+ Commonweal 25:163 D 4 '36 550w 
Manchester Guardian p7 N 27 '36 550w 
+ Nation 143:663 D 5 '36 1050w 
“Quite possibly an editor who was a third- 
rate instead of a first-rate poet might have 
compiled a better anthology—better. hat is, in 
the sense of ing more representative and 
more useful to students of contemporary litera- 
ture. Still, I doubt that such a book would be 
as good for the general reader. It would not 
delight or infuriate him, as Yeats does on 
every page of the iong introduction; and neither 
would it surprise him by presenting the work 
of poets who are sneered at or unknown. No 
matter how many faults one may find in ‘The 
Oxford Book of Modern Verse,’ it has the 
= of being continually alive.’’ Malcolm 
y 
+ — New Repub 89:221 D 16 ’36 1400w 
—, New Statesman & Nation 12:940 D 6 
"36 750w 


+ — N Y Times p2 D 13 ’36 1400w 
+ — Sat R of Lit 15:22 N 21 '36 80w 
Spec 157:sup3 N 20 '36 1250w 
Springf’d Republican p7e O 18 '36 270w 
“Even those who find fault with the choice 
of poems or quarrel with what is said in the 
introductory essay, must accept this book with 
gratitude for what it is: the judgment of one 
who is for many the greatest poet and the 
eatest critic of his age upon something which 
as mattered to him intensely throughout his 
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life, and to which he himself has contributed 
as much as any other man—the poetry of his 
own ne. and the generations which 
age Times [London] Lit Sup p957 N 21 ‘36 


910 Geography and Travel 


AKELEY, MARY LEE (JOBE) (MRS CARL 
ETHAN AKELEY). Restless jungle. 2313p il 
map $3 McBride 


916 Africa—Description and travel 


Account of the author’s expedition in 1935- 
1936 into the lion and elephant countries of 
southern Africa. [Illustrated with many photo- 
graphs, including some of groups in the Akeley 
atrican hall of the American Museum of Nat- 
ural History. Index. 


Booklist 33:152 Ja '37 

“An exceedingly interesting book. Mrs. Akeley 
writes both clearly and modestly, with a direct- 
ness, and an absorption in her subject, which 

ives an admirably impersonal ity even to 
Co most personal adventures and exploits. And 
to any one who is interested in animals this 
record of adventure and observation is very 
alluring indeed.”’ 

ad N Y¥ Times p38 D 6 "36 400w 


+ Springf’d Republican pl0 N 24 '36 440w 
Time 28:71 N 2 '36 50w 


CHASE, MARY ELLEN. This England. 198p 
$2.50 Macmillan 
914.2 England—Description and travel. Eng- 
land—Social life and customs 36-29243 
The author of Mary Peters has lived for the 
last two years in England and on the strength 
of her experiences there has written these 
humorous and understanding essays. She dis- 
cusses the characteristics of the English people 
and various aspects of the English scene. Par- 
tial contents: ‘“‘The weather’’; English sources 
of American irritation; English manners, urban 
and rura’; English trees; The west country; 
English fwod; “This royal throne of kings’’; 
An lich Sunday; English railway travel; 
The spring in England. 


Booklist 33:116 D ’36 
+ Books p5 N 29 '36 800w 
Christian Century 53:1530 N 18 '36 80w 
*“‘Miss Chase sets down her observations with 
an engaging sincerity and candor. Humor is 
mn abundance and shrewd perception; 
above all, a more than generous appreciation 
of England's steadfastness of purpose, the 
dignity, beauty and significance of her tra- 
ditions.”” M. . 
+ Christian Science Monitor pl6 N 24 '36 
+ N Y Times pl4 N 8 '36 650w 
Springf’d Republican p7e N 1 '36 200w 
+ Springf’d Republican p10 D 11 '36 280w 


MORTON, HENRY CANOVA VOLLAM. In the 
steps of St Paul. 499p il maps $2.50 Dodd 
[7s 6d Rich] 

915.6 Paul, Saint. Asia Minor—Description 
and travel 

Taking the Acts of the Apostles as his guide- 

book the author made three trips thru Asia 

Minor and along the Mediterranean seaboard, 

visiting the places Paul visited and relating 

modern conditions to conditions as they were 
two thousand years ago. Index. 





“No modern writer of travel books has a 
peake gift of visualization than Mr. Morton. 
napshot phrases flick our realizations into 
five-sensed connotations, It is more than clever 
English; it is insight and perception to the nth 
tones and’ the’ unsaid whine Tee toate: 

e unsaid w 
has.” P. E. Cagood oe, 
+ Atlantic Ja '37 650w 
(Continued on page 510) 
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The 
American 


Scholar 


Is Now Indexed 


in the 


Readers’ Guide 


Thus, in its sixth year of publi- 
cation THE AMERICAN SCHOLAR 
shows the same steady growth in 
popularity which has character- 
ized each year of its existence. 


The fact that the demand has 
grown to the point where it calls 
for indexing in the Readers’ 
Guide means a definite need on 
the part of libraries to have it on 
their shelves. 


If it is not among your peri- 
Odicals and you are not fami'‘iar 
with THe AMERICAN SCHOLAR, 
send for a sample copy. The sub- 
scription rates are $2.00 per year; 
$3.50 for two years; $5.00 for 


three years. 
* 


THE AMERICAN SCHOLAR 
Published by Phi Beta Kappa 
145 West 55th Street 
New York, N. Y. 





SUPPLYING 


OUT - OF - PRINT BOOKS 
IS OUR SPECIALTY 


Your Want List will receive our continued and care- 
ful efforts. 75% of our detailed quotations are 
original Published Price. 


THE SEVEN BOOKHUNTERS 
Station H - Box 66 New York City 





















“We have increased 
the efficiency of our 
Library, besides ef- 
fecting a substantial © 
saving, by purchas- 
ing books from the 
College Book Com- 
Julia E. Blanchard 


Librarian 
Wheaton College 


























“WE ALSO BUY BOOKS. 








RADEMAEKERS 


Library Bookbinders and Booksellers 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY, and 
BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 


To innumerable LIBRARIANS of Public, High 
School and Special Libraries, RADEMAEKERS’ 
repute in the field of trustworthy rebinding, 
prompt service, and new book supply, is a 
tradition of long standing. To them it is un- 
necessary to stress the quality of our work. 
THEY KNOWI 

But we do want to broadcast the fact that this 
year we have made special plans to hold the 
OLD and cast out nets for NEW customers. 
Information as to our brand-new color combina- 
tions in bindings, and price lists sent on request. 


William H. Rademaekers, President 








ART AND DRAWING 
MAGAZINE 


for libraries, schools and 
teachers. Fully half the 
7 7"x 10” pages are illustra- 
tions. Text is instructional. 
Covers art, drawing, de- 
sign,crafts as usedin school 
or in the home, Special 
double-size page sections 
give hoon, size patterns, 

rawing lessons, and sim- 
ple craft diagrams. 


Editor is Pedro J. Lemos, Director of the Museum 
of Fine Arts, Stanford University, California 


Sample copy on request to Librarians and Heads 
of Periodical and Children’s Departments 


Subscription price $3.00 in United States 


SCHOOL ARTS, 70 Printers Bldg. 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Morton, H. C. V.—Continued 
Booklist 33:153 Ja ‘37 
+ Churchman 150:18 D 15 '36 550w 
+ Manchester Guardian p7 O 30 °36 200w 
+ — New Statesman & Nation 12:1036 D 19 
"36 500w 
+ N Y Times p3 D 6 '36 1500w 
+ — Sat R of Lit 15:7 D 26 °36 500w 
Times [London] Lit Sup p1004 D 5 °36 


B or 92 Biography 


BUCK, PEARL (SYDENSTRICKER) (MRS 
RICHARD JOHN WALSH). Fighting angel; 
portrait of a soul. (John Day bk) 302p $2.50 
Reynal 

B or 92 Sydenstricker, Absalom 
This biography of the author’s father is a 
companion volume to her biography of her 
mother, The Exile. 





Booklist 33:156 Ja ‘37 
+ Books p3 N 29 '36 1850w 
Boston Transcript p2 D 5 '36 950w 
+. Christian Science Monitor p18 D 1 °36 
“If the appeal of ‘Fighting Angel’ is less than 
that of its Smpanion k, ‘The Exile,’ doubt- 
less it is because most of us feel keener re- 
sponse to the flesh than to the spirit. If the 
book is less vivid, it is less direct, as its author 
relies for most of its material upon relation 
rather than observation. . . Although there can 
be no doubt as to where the major part of her 
loyalty lay, she gives a thoroughly admirable 
and sympathetic account of her father’s stal- 
wart faith and indefatigable labors, both in 
scholarship and evangelism.” V. C. Perkins 
+ — Commonweal 25:196 D 11 '36 420w 
Nation 143:665 D ’36 600w 
+ — New Repub 89:196 D 9 °36 700w 
+N Y Times p3 N 29 ’36 1750w 
“Both as a study of a man who had absolute 
belief in the rightness of his principles and of 
a missionary of the period in which the subject 
earried on his work in China, Mrs. Buck’s book 
is in all respects an admirable piece of work.” 
Herschel Brickell 
+ R of Rs 94:12 D '36 600w 
+ Sat R of Lit 15:10 D 5 °36 400w 
+ Springf’d Republican p7e D 13 °36 800w 
Time 28:75 N 30 ’36 500w 


LAGERLOF, SELMA OTTILIANA LOVISA. 
Diary of Selma “es tr. by Velma Swan- 


ston Howard; il. by Johan Bull. 240p $2.50 
Doubleday 
B or 92 36-30959 


The concluding volume of the trilogy con- 
cerning the childhood life of Selma Lagerlif, of 
which Marbacka, and Memories of My Child- 
hood were the others. This diary, written 
when she was fourteen, covers a winter’s stay 
in Stockholm, where she visited an aunt and 
uncle in order to have treatments for her 
lameness. 





Booklist 33:154 Ja °37 
+ Books p3 N 22 ’36 800w 
-+- Boston Transcript p3 N 28 '36 7T00w 
“Miss Lagerléf, perhaps simply reproducing 

her girlish journal, perhaps rearranging, sup- 
plementing and composing, has given a clear 
and satisfying account of what life in the city 
meant to a fresh, ardent young creature from 
the country, who already cherished in her heart 
the determination to see clearly in order some- 
time to write.”” W. K. R. 

-+ Christian Science Monitor pll D 23 ’36 

4+. N Y Times p10 D 6 ’36 1050w 


Librarians, 


March 1937 
Fiction 


KANTOR, MACKINLAY. Arouse and beware. 
332p $2.50 Coward-McCann aa 


Psychological novel in which is told the story 
of two Y. ee soldiers who escaped from Belle 
Island, the Confederate prison, in 1864. As 
they were making their way northward to 
the Union lines on the Rapidan, they were 
ae by a woman who had been forced ts 
ee from Richmond. The hazards of their 
painful flight were tremendous, 
them came thru safely. 


but two of 





Booklist 33:123 D '36 
“Mr. Kantor’s bitter realism makes both 
the hell of Belle Island and the strange, dream- 
like flight of his three fugitives a highly con- 
vincing and exciting affair. Behind them he 
has painted the background of a Confederacy 
then dying on its feet, in uniform—the lost 
woods and the little lonely houses and the dis- 
puted ground. It is seen through the eyes of 
a Northerner and a fugitive, but it rings very 
true to the period and the life of that period.” 
S. V. Benét 
+ Books p3 N 8 '36 1050w 
+ Boston Transcript p5 N 28 '36 850w 
+ Christian Science Monitor pi8 N 14 '36 
+— NY Times p6 N 15 '36 1100w 
R of Rs 94:15 D '36 130w 
+ Sat R of Lit 15:5 N 14 '36 500w 


ot 5 rs fl Republican p7e N 22 ‘36 850w 
Yale ns 26:x winter '37 150w 


Children’s Books 


ae ALICE. The Smiths and Rusty; 


by Berta and Elmer Hader. 118p $1.75 
Scribner 

36-18756 

“Story of real life and everyday happenings 


for 6 to 10 year olds. e Smith move from 
the city to a new home in the country, where 
for the first time in their lives Greg and Susan 
can have the pets they so much want. . . Greg 
deeply desires a dog, and to add to his con- 
tentment, a cocker spaniel strays to the door, 
and, since an advertisement in the paper fails 
to bring any inquiries, Rusty becomes a mem- 
ber of the family.”” N Y Times 





Booklist 33:56 O '36 

+ Books p9 Ag 23 '36 550w 
Boston Transcript p9 S 12 ’36 420w 
Horn Bk M 12:350 N ’36 90w 

-+ Library J 61:810 N 1 ’36 20w 

+ N Y Times pl2 O 4 '36 460w 


NEWBERRY, MRS CLARE TURLAY),. 
ene: pictures by [the nn OE 29p $1.50 
rper 


36-23259 

Richard was almost six when his mother gave 
in. and let him have a kitten. This is the 
story of Richurd and his kitten, Mittens, who 


had six toes on each front w, making the 
look just like his name. Tlustrated y the 
author with pictures of Mittens in the most 


ingratiating positions. 





Booklist 33:127 D ’36 
“The book is here to stay: there i 
audience, even including many iown-aen - 
picture-books so true to this difficult subject, 
and a little child will find the story might 
have been told about his own kitten.” 
+ Books pl0 N 15 '36 460w 
Horn Bk M 12:285 S ’36 40w 
+ N Y Times p41 N 15 '36 150w 







































































S INSURANCE AND BANKING 
THE BERLITZ PUBLICATION EXAMINATIONS AND ACCOUNTING 
Foeneh, German, ® Italian, Russian, etc. By Hon. Herbert L. Davis, LL.M. 
If Instruction. . . All who are interested in this field of increasing 
. a ye, oh Object Lessons importance will eed | your heck Ry Feat a I = 
t im 8 en! — nie 
3 Send for Catalogue Secretary at Commeres, Washington. 
, Mr. Davis me. gm gH - os Apacs and 
2 M. D. BERLITZ a “Prats. teu bookstore, $4.50 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York THE CHRISTOPHER PUBLISHING HOUSE Boston 
; SS] A Journal for all Sclemce and Mathe- LIBRARIANS LIBRARIANS 
. a 
School Of Progressive fictencs and Mathematics SUPPLIED WANTED 
Teaching. Owned by teachers, man- Notify us of any Enroll with us. We 
Srience aged by teachers, edited by teachers. vacancies on your 
: ;F ROES Price $2.50 a Year library staff. This have some good 
“ Mteshemation Published 4 Monthly, October to service free. positions available. 
4 == re AMERICAN LIBRARIANS’ AGENCY 
y | ——___—_~ j_ 3319 N. 14th St., Milwaukee, Wis. Wiadser, Councation? Dept. D 
t - 
f st 
y 
The South iia ean 1937, 
650p. Cloth, Good Maps, $1.00 Postpaid 
6 
THE best source of information and guide to the countries and 
resources of South America, Central America, Mexico and Cuba. 
Travelers, Investors, Settlers, Banks, Business Houses, Com- 
Ww mercial and Government Offices, Libraries, Schools and Colleges 
will find authoritative and carefully revised information on 
every question. Completely reset with several thousand 
changes since last year. 
yy THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
e © $1 Postpaid 950-72 University Avenue New York City 
4) 
m 
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: THE 
SOCIAL STUDIES 


A Magazine for Secondary School Teachers 














This periodical (formerly The Historical Outlook) is now 


2 in its twenty-eighth year of publication and under the present 
: editorial policy, it will be devoted to material in all phases 
mA of the social studies for teachers in the secondary school field. 
he 

ho 

he Subscription price $2.00 per year. 

st 


Published monthly from October to May inclusive. 


al Sample copy and further information sent upon request. 
or 

ct, 
ht 


McKINLEY PUBLISHING COMPANY 
1021 Filbert Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


OO 
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TYPICAL CURRENT LISTS OF CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


(Eprror’s Notre—The following bibliographi- 
cal information constitutes an addendum to 
the article on “Children’s Booklists,” by F. 
Marie Foster, in the January Wilson Bulletin, 
p. 327, from which it was omitted for lack of 
space. In response to several requests it is 
here printed. The items in this bibliography 
are not available thru the Book List Forum 
service.—S. J. K.) 


Aids in book selection for ghementory school 
libraries. By Edith Lathrop. U.S. Dept. 
Office of education. Washington, 


Boston public library. Boston, 


Mass. 

Books for the preschool child. Libr: extension 
division, New York state education depart- 
ment. Albany, N.Y. 

Books for you people, recently added to the 
Chicago public library. Book week 1936. 
Chicago public library. Chicago, Il. 

Children’s books. Wisconsin library bulletin. 
Wisconsin library commission. Madison, 


Wis. 
Children's books. pe! extension division, 
New rou, State ucation department. 
for fun. 


Albany, N.Y. 
my - s books rep read 
ew York 


on 
Selected Mabel Mead. 
children’ <1 eT 4 Sos East 657th Street., 
holiday gifts. 


as 

New vou mR eat brary, New York City. 
eres s catalog. W. Wilson Co. 
50-972 thaicecsits Re. ‘ee ele York City. 


1936 
The choice of a hobby. Anne Carroll Moore. 
F. E. Comes and . Chicago, Ill. 1934 
Five years of children’s books. mpiled by 
Bertha E. Mahony and _ Elinor Whitney. 
Doumetey. Doran and Co, Garden City, 


N.Y. 1 
ay for bookshelves. 


interior. 
D.C. 1933. 
Book trails. 


children’s 


. Compiled 
by a Joint committee of the American Li- 
brary Association, National education asso- 
eats, National council of teachers of 
chairman. A.L.A., 


ish. WN —we 
520 North Mi ve., eee i 1936 
In msive books for ion and gi A.L.A., 
20 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl. 1936 
Library list for e elementary schools of 
Louisiana. State dept. of education, Baton 
Rouge, La. 1934 
List of stories and programs for sto 
By Effie Power. H. W. Wi 
950-972 Lay ny tangy Pa bate. 7 
Pleasure reading ‘oe alifornia 
mate department T educat on, PR 


Rene, for piecemre, By Aune Coerell apres. 
Compton pm agg ny 

Realms of gold in Gntiarse ks. Gomnpiled 

by Bert E. Mahony and Elinor Whitney. 

guar ay. Doran and Co., Garden City, 


Compiled 
orth 


hours. 
m Co. 


Jessie 


Recent children’s books. 
ichigan 


Gay Van Cleve. A.L.A., 520 
Ave., Chicago, 

Seven stories high, the os own library. 
By Anne il Moore. F. B. Compton 
Co., Chicago, Til. 1934 

Stories, a list of stories to tell and to read 
aloud. Edited by Mary Goma Davis. 24 ed. 
New York Public Library, 1 

Tales of adventure, past and aE Library 
extension division, | New York state educa. 
tion department, Albany, N.Y. 


Talks to Seociere. Enoch Pratt free library— 
Educa ge 7 Baltimore, d. 
The aa oe ~~. rary extension divi- 

ann. New ies “Gate education department, 


Lists in Books 


Crossroads to childhood. By Anne Carroll 
Moore. powsseay. Doran and Co. Garden 


By May Lamber- 
A. Stokes, New 


- B- with literature. By Alice 
es Charles Scribner's Sons, New 
Yor City. 1932 
Literature and the child. By Blanche E. 
Weekes. Silver, Burdett and Co., New 
York City. 1935 
Literature old and new for children. By Annie 
a Moose. Houghton, Mifflin Co., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 1 
ees. of * . the eighth yearbook of 
he De ment of supervisors and directors 
of instruction of the National education 
association. Bureau of publications, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. 1935 
Society in action; a guide for the social studies. 
oy Helen Halter. Inor Publishing Co. 
R.K.O. Building, Rockefeller Center, New 


By Anne Carroll 
e 


Coward-McCann, w York City. 


Book Reviewing Periodicals 
The Booklist. A.L.A., A.. soe North Michigan Ave., 


icago, Ill. 4 
Engli Review. 6505 Grand 
— t, Mich. Monthly from 
June 
The Horn Book. The Horn Book, Inc. 264 Boy!- 
ston St., Boston, Mass. Bimon thly 
The Junior Bookshelf. 17 Sherbourne Road, 
cocks B _ 
Journal. R. Bowker Co., 
st 45th St., New York City. Monthly 
New York Herald ibune Books, 230 West 
41st St., New York City. Weekly 
New York Times Book Review. Tienes Square, 
New York City. Weekly 


PRIZE POSTER CONTEST 


6 be H. W. Wilson Company announces a 
prize contest for posters, suitable for li- 
brary bulletin boards, advertising the use and 
value of the Motion Picture Review Digest to 
library patrons and the general public. 

1. Prizes: First Prize, $25; Second Prize, 
$15; Third Prize, $10; Fourth Prize, $5. 

2. All posters to become the property of 
The H. W. Wilson Company. 

3. Anyone may compete. Any entrant may 
send in as many posters as desired. 

4. Posters to be 11 inches by 14 inches and 
suitable for reproduction. 

5. Closing date: March 31, 1937. 

6. Address all entries to: Prize Poster 
Contest Editor, The H. W. Wilson Company, 
950 University Avenue, New York City. 

7. A sample copy of the Motion Picture 
Review Digest will be sent, on application, to 
anyone wishing to compete in the contest. 





